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1. The bond of fellowship in this Convention shall be a common 
purpose to do the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to co-operate in 
establishing the Kingdom for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God as Eternal and All-Conquering 
Love, in the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme worth of every 
human personality, in the authority of truth known or to be known, and 
in the power of men of good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome al! evil 
and progressively establish the kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a creedal test, provided that the faith 
thus indicated be professed. 


2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith with liberty of interpreta- 
tion are dear and acceptable to many Universalists. They are commended 


not as tests but as testimonies in the free quest for truth that accords with 
the genius of the Universalist Church. 


38. The conditions of fellowship in this Convention shall be accept- 
ance of the essential principles of the Universalist faith and acknowledg- 
ment of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


UNIVERSALISTS AND THE FREE CHURCH 


HE Universalist General Convention, which held 
its biennial meeting in Worcester, October 17- 
22, adopted by an overwhelming majority the 
Free Church plan. The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion at its annual meeting last May took similar ac- 
tion, hence we are naturally pleased and gratified that 
the Universalist Convention has decided to associate 
with us in this adventure in religious fellowship. Our 
first thought, however, upon learning of their action, is 
of the new responsibility which has come upon us. 
For many years we have voiced our sentiments in un- 
mistakable resolutions. We have joined forces with 
other religious bodies in maintaining union churches, 
in practical humanitarian endeavors, in national and 
international meetings; and in all we have found con- 
firmation of our conviction that intellectual agreement 
is not essential to the most profitable religious fellow- 
ship. Now comes an opportunity to give expression 
on a large scale to the principle of freedom in fellow- 
ship. The opportunity will be a test not of our sin- 
cerity, which is undeniable, but of the largeness of our 
spirit and the worth of our purposes. The Universal- 
ists have their cherished history and traditions, as well 
as a wealth of loyalties and sacred associations. Uni- 
tarians have the same. ‘To conserve both is essential 
to the success of the Free Church plan. Both de- 
nominations have long stood for tolerance, but now 
much more will be required—mutual respect, mutual 
understanding, good sportsmanship, and the will to 
cooperate. 

This, however, will not be enough, because true 
and enduring fellowship requires high purposes. The 
constitution of the Universalist General Convention 
sets forth its objectives in these words: “To establish 
fellowship, propagate the Christian faith and help the 
kingdom of God to come.”’ The American Unitarian 
Association exists, in terms of its by-laws: ““To diffuse 
the knowledge and promote the interests of pure re- 
ligion, which in accordance with the teaching of Jesus 
is summed up in love to God and love to man; to en- 
courage sympathy and cooperation among religious 
liberals; and to strengthen the churches which unite 
in the Association for more and better work for the 
kingdom of God.” 

Those two statements are written on the banners 
under which we come together, and if we take them 
seriously we cannot fail. We are setting forth upon a 
great voyage, and it is well to remember that there is 


less danger in deep water than in shallow water. The 
Free Church should clearly hear the words: ‘Put out 
into the deep and let down your nets.” 

Unitarians and Universalists in federation will 
not be a numerically large body, but if our behavior 
is good, if we show largeness of spirit and devotion to 
the highest purposes, we may expect with reason 
other denominations to associate with us. Mean- 
while, we salute our Universalist brethren. Whatso- 
ever they may receive from us, we expect that our 
religious life will be strengthened and enriched through 
work and worship with them. The Free Church of 
America is a reality—it is for us to make it a power. 

Frederick R. Griffin, in Christian Register. 


OUR NEW RESPONSIBILITY 


HE work of the Joint Unitarian-Universalist 
Commission is finished. It was brought to a 
glorious end by the practically unanimous action 

of the Universalist Convention at Worcester on the 
19th of October. The Fellowship of the Free Church 
of America is an accomplished fact. Certain modi- 
fications as to name and preamble were proposed, but 
the essentials of the plan itself were not changed. 

The work of the new Council of the Free Church 
is just beginning. Upon the wisdom, devotion and 
leadership of the men charged with this responsibility, 
coupled with the cooperation of the people in the two 
member denominations, rests the success or failure of 
the new enterprise. 

Seldom has any activity of either the Unitarians 
or the Universalists aroused so much general interest 
among people of all denominations as has this Free 
Church plan. It seems to have caught the imagina- 
tion of liberals everywhere. The tremendous outpour- 
ing of Universalists at the convention on the day set 
for the expected debate demonstrated their intense 
interest. The interest of the Unitarians had already 
been conclusively demonstrated. Congregationalists 
in particular had expressed their keen personal interest 
in the adoption of the report. 

Many of us have felt for years impatient with the 
lethargic and almost imperceptible advance of the 
liberal churches toward their long-avowed object of 
Christian unity. We have read their resolutions pro- 
fessing this aim. We have known of innumerable 
conferences looking toward this achievement. Some- 
how, the efforts seemed to stop with the resolutions. 

Now these two liberal Churches, with their great 
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history and their wealth of tradition, have taken a 
definite step forward. They have redeemed their 
pledges. They have offered this new fellowship to 
the religious world, with its cordial invitation to all 
iberals of like purpose “who would work for the king- 
dom of God in the spirit of Jesus.” 
and confident expectation that the invitation will be 
accepted. 

We have assumed a heavy responsibility. The 
new fellowship must, under the guidance of those 
who have been chosen as its leaders, prove worthy of 
the continued confidence and loyalty of Universalists 
and Unitarians; it must also make such an appeal 
to other liberals and liberal churches that they will 
affiliate with it and thereby make it more truly realize 
the high hopes and ambitions of its creators; it must 
so function as to demonstrate clearly to the religious 
world that the Protestant churches, dividing and sub- 
dividing for generations, have now learned the great 
lesson of cooperation and united action, and are now 
definitely upon the path leading to actual and con- 
structive Christian unity. 

Robert W. Hill, in Christian Register. 


* * 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD 


N a stormy night after the General Convention, 
in an automobile which was forcing its way 
full speed against wind and rain, we heard an 

interesting discussion of “The Kingdom of God” by 
the highest administrative officers in the Universalist 
and Unitarian Churches. 

They agreed perfectly. “We know what we 
mean when we say the Kingdom of God,” they de- 
clared. ‘People know what we mean,” they added, 
“whether they use theological terms or not.” 

The matter came up because of this motion, 
which was passed by the Convention: 

“Voted, that the Convention instructs the Uni- 
versalist members of the Council of the Free Church of 
America to propose to the Fellowship that the pre- 
amble be modified as follows: by substituting for the 
words ‘of like purpose’ the words, ‘who would work 
for the Kingdom of God in the spirit of Jesus.’ ”’ 

We had no chance to question these officials, but 
the discussion set us thinking. We recalled the com- 
ment at the Convention that ‘nobody knows what 
the words mean.” 

We know what we mean. We mean in part the 
fellowship of those who will work to make individuals, 
nations and society as a whole pure, peaceable, un- 
selfish, courageous, untiring, thoughtful, and in all 
other ways like the Jesus of the gospels. To work for 
the Kingdom of God in the spirit of Jesus means to 
work in noble ways for the supremacy of righteous- 
ness. Not by fighting fire with fire, not by damning 
the opposit on, not by assailing motives, not by taking 
unfair advantage, is the Kingdom of God to be es- 
tablished, but by hard toil in the spirit of Jesus. 

In the history of Christian thought there have 
been long and scholarly debates over the question 
how Jesus conceived the Kingdom of God. Did he 
mean an epoch that was to come or did he mean a 
kind of life that might be lived and enjoyed here and 
now? 


It is our belief - 


Our own scholars have said “both.” Great Uni- 
tarian scholars have said “both.” John Baillie, the 
Scotch Presbyterian, in a recent book says “both.” 
“Tt stood for a transfigured commonwealth.” It 
stood for a kind of life that would prepare one for it 
and help usher it in. ‘‘A divinely transfigured cor- 
porate life and a present reality.’’ Hope for the com- 
munity and help for the individual. 

“Who would work for the Kingdom of God in 
the spirit of Jesus.”’ If we once sense them, the words 
will ring in our souls like a bell. 


* * 


IS THAT IN THE. BIBLE?* 


R. POTTER delves deep under the superficial 
and temporary,” says the blurb. That is, 
he industriously puts together all the passages 

in the Bible relating to food, clothing, wine, marriage, 
funerals, women, sex, etc., etc. Yes, “catch ques- 
tions,” too. In all there are a thousand “odd and 
surprising items of human interest.” 

Reader interest is whetted by a series of questions 
at the beginning of each section, such as ‘‘Who changed 
dust into lice?” and “What woman preacher taught 
fornication?” 

The delving deep is much as if he had studied the 
Sistine Madonna and managed to bring forth her 
liver and large intestine and other organs, for the 
world to see. All the things that Dr. Potter quotes 
are in the Bible. So are there toe nails on the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


Is That in the Bible? By Charles Francis Potter. Garden 


City Publishing Company. Price $1.00. 


* * 


A CALL TO PRAYER AND WORLD 
FELLOWSHIP 


HIS time it is the Young Women’s Christian 
Association that issues a call to prayer. The 
dates set are November 12 to 18. The call 

goes out to all parts of the world. The literature 
distributed is in French, English and German. In 
every country where there are branches of the Y. W. 
C. A. there will be meetings, and the underlying 
thought of the meetings doubtless will be that of all 
nations and peoples belonging to one another and owing 
one another consideration, helpfulness, kindness. 

“During the week,” writes one of the officers, 

“members of the national groups turn their thoughts 
in prayer to a different portion of the world each day. 
For instance, one day to Burma, Ceylon, China, 
Federated Malay States, Japan, Korea, Mesopotamia, 
Palestine, Siam and Syria; another day to the coun- 
tries of continental Europe. From small groups to 
large assemblies they are aware as they take part in 
these services that similar groups thousands of miles 
away are thinking the same thoughts and sharing the 
same communion.” 

In the call to prayer, the National Board of the 

Y. W. C. A. recognizes that the foreign policy of the 
United States is a matter for which all citizens have 
responsibility. ‘Both by action and by failure to act 
we may endanger the healthy development of other 
peoples.” Here is an organization which actually 
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writes about the healthy development of other peoples 
as if we had something to do about it. 

In our devotions let us remember the countries, 
big and little, that the Y. W. C. A. tells us about, 
all the human beings whose lives the Associations are 
touching, our own country also and the noble organiza- 
tion whose ideals are so high and whose methods are 
so sane and helpful. 

x ox 


FAR MORE THAN A JOB 


N a college that we know about the faculty and 
administrative officers made up a fund of $30,000, 
by taking voluntary cuts rising as high as fifteen 

per cent in the higher salaried groups, to keep students 
in college and to enable unusually promising candi- 
dates to enter. 

“In so many institutions,” writes a friend, “‘the 
members of the faculty are regarded and regard them- 
selves as simply hired employees whose personal in- 
terests only accidentally coincide with those of the 
college.” 

In striking contrast is the attitude of college pro- 
fessors and of college officers who are like father 
confessors, pastors or friends to the students, and who 


sacrifice for them. 
* * 


THE NEW PROFESSION 
N changing creeds the difficulty in times past in 
the Orthodox Church, and at times in the Liberal 

Church, has been the strong conviction that there 
was a body of truth once and for all time delivered to 
the saints. In all churches this conception is passing. 
In our church it has passed. 

At Worcester it was interesting to note how the 
debate proceeded on the assumption that it was not 
only the right of a church member but his duty posi- 
tively and continually to seek new truth and to state 
what he found, and that it was not only permissible 
but obligatory upon a church to change its profession 
of belief when old statements became archaic. 

So we saw in the convention a disposition to make 
a new profession now, and also to change it next year 
or the year after if we deem it best to do so. The 
new profession went through with only slight objec- 
tion. 

But there were two influences revealed in the 
discussions, both formal and informal, which make for 
letting professions stand. Those same influences are 
stronger even in orthodox churches. One is a love of 
beautiful old statements for what they have meant in 
times past and what they still mean as symbols. The 
other is the recognition of the fact that the most per- 
fect statement is most imperfect, that words break 
down with the weight of Divine thoughts, and that it 
is not worth while to spend much time on forms of 
statement. 

We personally believe that it is useful to try to 
put our best thoughts into words and to strive for 
precision and beauty of statement. And yet we 
should be sorry to fall into what Dwight Bradley calls 
“verbiolatry.” Santayana was right when he said 
that all of our systems, scientific and poetical, are 
merely pieces of mental discourses. ‘The most ac- 
curate scientific system would still be only a method of 


description, and the actual facts would continue to re- 
joice in their own ways of being.” 

It is this deeper aspect of things that makes many 
men who have the strongest kind of faith in God re- 
luctant to hold their brothers up to the standard of 
statement that they themselves deem important. 
The facts are so much greater than our best descrip- 
tion of them. God isso much greater than theism. 
Man is so much greater than humanism. Larger con- 
ceptions of reality make us earnest in prosecuting our 
search and humble about what we have achieved. | 

* OO 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“Though he had hardly an organ in his body that 
functions properly,”’ writes Richard Roberts of Ka- 
gawa, “he was in very good spirits and full of hope. 
Naturally he is distressed by the present domination 
of militarism, but he does not think that it has very 
deep roots or that it can have a very long run.” 


How can one measure the state of the times by 
the number of sermons that are or that are not preached 
on hell, how many are or are not preached on heaven? 
One sure thing is that other-worldliness in the church 
is dead and the sect that tries to revive it will soon 
be dead too. 


‘‘When Germany affixed her signature to one side 
of the last page of the Treaty of Versailles,”’ said Gen- 
eral Tasker Bliss, “twenty-seven other nations of the 
earth signed it on the other side,” and what they signed 
was a promise to reduce armaments. 


“The difficulty about religion at the present day,” 
writes T. H. Hulme, “is not so much the believing the 
statements it makes about the nature of the world as 
the difficulty of understanding how, if true, these 
statements can be satisfactory.” 


Is it not a bit curious that Stalin and Mussolini 
seem more concerned over the international situation 
and more ready to try to bring order out of chaos than 
the governments of France, England and the United 
States? 


The French poilu who, in the trenches, wrote a 
scorching denunciation of war called Le Feu, or Under 
Fire, is coming to America for the United States Con- 
gress Against War. He is Henri Barbusse. 


We seem to be hearing on the platform and in the 
press, something we have heard in churches for a life- 
time: “Social good is to be determined not by the wel- 
fare of the few but of the many.” 


When Wieman conducts service for his fellow 
ministers in Chicago he does not begin his prayer with 
“O Thou Benevolent Behavior” or “Thou Integrating 
Process,” he says “God.” 


Can a minister be a prophet and at the same 
time “‘sympathize with the slowness whereby men 
limp toward the light?” A writer in the Crozer 
Quarterly says ““Yes.” 
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The Call of the General Superintendent 


Roger F. Etz 


Dr. Etz was loudly cheered when he closed his ad- 
dress at the General Convention. His emphasis upon 
pushing spiritual things to the front struck a responsive 
chord. In last week’s issue we published the opening 
paragraphs, which gave a graphic picture of the times as 
discouraging times, but great times in which to be alive 


and at work. 
The Editor. 


Gains of Two Years Past 
HAT of our own church during these years? 
§ | The slogan of the last Convention was, 
6 Go Forward, and at Buffalo we chose that 


mao as our motto for these two years. What 
about it? We have heard considerable talk recently 
to the effect that we are failing, that our ship is on the 
rocks, or that it is a sinking hulk, and that we had 
better salvage what we can from the wreckage. None 
of us can be blind to the serious problems we face or 
the difficulties under which we labor. Perhaps the 
prophets of gloom are doing us a real service by jolting 
us out of our sense of self-sufficiency and self-satis- 
faction. But I frankly and sincerely believe that we are 
making real progress, and that just as soon as we are 
ready and willing to do so we can go forward to still 
greater things. 

These past two years have been marked by a 
slight gain in membership—not the ten per cent we 
hoped for at Buffalo, but at least we are growing. 
Reports indicate gains in church attendance and in- 
terest in the real things for which the church stands. 
There are notable gains in morale shown in the in- 
creasing willingness to think and work together for 
the common good of all. There certainly is an increase 
in the seriousness with which we view our tasks and re- 
sponsibilities. The very fact that heated discussion is 
taking place over proposed policies is encouraging, for 
it shows vital interest in our church as a living institu- 
tion. No one would bother to disagree over a corpse. 
There is a notable gain in the number and spirit of the 
men and women in our schools preparing for the minis- 
try and for the work of religious education, and in the 
desire they express to serve the church wherever they 
may be needed. There is a great increase in applica- 
tions for places in our fellowship from men in other 
denominations who are seeking for greater liberty and 
wider opportunity. There is an encouraging note in 
the aggressive policies adopted by various State Con- 
ventions. 

There is cause for rejoicing over the response to 
the greater emphasis on spiritual culture and to the 
call for a real liberal evangelism as evidenced in the 
Mission Brotherhood. There has been a decided gain 
in our sense of comradeship and common stewardship 
with other liberals in presenting a united front to the 
world, for example, in the attempt of our commission 
to confer with the Unitarians to carry out the spirit of 
the resolutions for Christian unity adopted first in 
1923 and reaffirmed at succeeding Conventions; in the 
cooperation, at their invitation, with the Congrega- 
tional Educational Society, in issuing the monthly 
bulletin, “Church and Society,” as well as in preparing 


a series of social action pamphlets; in responding as 
best we could to the appeal of the Friends for coopera- 
tion in their splendid social service work; in the help 
we have tried to give to the Men and Missions Move- 
ment. 
The New Opportunities 

There has been a notable increase in the oppor- 
tunities for making our church, in reality, a World 
Church for World Service—in Japan, where, amidst 
hard and discouraging conditions with pitifully meager 
support from the home base, our workers have kept 
their spirit of optimism and consecration and have 
made valuable contributions to forward-looking, high- 
minded Japanese; in Korea, where, through the sac- 
rifice and devotion of a young Universalist Apostle 
Paul, innumerable avenues of service have been opened, 
and many of them entered; in Mexico, where, through 
the service of a former St. Lawrence student, two Uni- 
versalist leaflets have been published in Spanish and 
distributed by the thousand, whetting appetites for 
more literature and leadership than we have been 
able to supply; in Singapore, where the head of a large 
mission has discovered Universalism and appeals to 
us to send a John Murray to preach the gospel which 
he believes will win the hearts and minds of his people. 

The simple fact is that we have had so many doors 
open to us in these past years that the magnitude of 
the task is overwhelming. ‘‘Who is sufficient unto 
these things?” Let no one tell you that the work of 
the Universalist Church is done. We haven’t begun 
even to glimpse our opportunities. We can go just as 
far and do just as much as we are willing and able to. 

In all this nothing has been said about the greatest 
opportunity before our church and all churches today 
-—namely, the situation here in our own land. Weas 
a nation stand at a critical juncture. The revolution 
of the last six months has precipitated a crisis, appall- 
ing in its possibilities for evil, challenging in its possi- 
bilities for good. We are attempting to make men 
honest, righteous, just and brotherly by law. The 
machinery of our government is geared to force men 
in industry and business to do what they should want 
to do voluntarily if we are a Christian people. Law 
and government have never yet succeeded permanently 
in such a task. The urgency of the work before the 
church of creating a spirit of mutual good-will dwarfs 
all other objectives. Let me quote the closing words of 
the recently published book, “The Protestant Churches 
and the Individual Crisis,’ which well deserves our 
study: “There is a chance, perhaps not more than one 
in ten, but a chance worth living and dying for, that 
the same resolute spirit which has given us our mighty 
technological development may solve the moral and 
organizational problems which have grown out of it. 
Whether or not this chance is grasped, as it can be in 
these very 1930’s, will depend in no small measure upon 
the vision and the courage of our Protestant Churches. 
Perhaps they were called into existence for such a time 
as this.” 

That great report, ‘“‘Re-Thinking Missions,” 
thoroughly liberal in spirit and outlook, puts the situ- 
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ation to us this way: ‘‘All religions are so under attack 
today that no time and energy should be used in 
criticizing non-Christian faiths, but all religions should 
unite against the spirit of selfish materialism, the com- 
mon enemy of all religion.”’ 

God pity us as a church and as a people if we get 
so busy about many things that we become blind or in- 
different to the better part! 

What of the future? I want to suggest for your 
consideration some items which seem to me of para- 
mount importance as we consider plans and policies 
for the next two years. Back of these suggestions are 
two phrases used by Saunderson in his book, ‘Charles 
W. Eliot—Puritan-Liberal,” as giving the basis for 
Dr. Eliot’s great power and influence—‘‘a zeal for 
truth” and “a fervor for humanity.” These simple 
statements may well be taken by us as ideals for all 
of our plans and programs. 


A Spiritual Dynamic 

Our first emphasis must be on the spiritual dy- 
namic behind our programs. Spiritual anemia is al- 
together too common a disease among us. ‘Seek first 
the kingdom of God and his righteousness’ is per- 
haps the most important injunction for us. ‘God 
is a spirit and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.” Man is a spirit. The 
universe is fundamentally spiritual. Materialistic 
science is being rapidly out-moded. Hence if we 
would build an imposing superstructure of faith we 
must lay deep the foundations of the spirit. I would 
that in these years just before us we could grasp the 
reality of things spiritual as perhaps we have not be- 
fore, that we could live and plan and work in the con- 
sciousness of the truth we preach so much about, that 
now are we and all men the sons of God. I am per- 
suaded that if we were more constantly interested in 
making this real in our preaching and practice we would 
revitalize ourselves and our church and contribute 
greatly to the leadership so necessary in these trying 
times. If we can only cultivate and develop the spirit 
of the Master that “I and my Father are one,” we shall 
have the power and the purpose and the zeal which 
cannot be defeated. 

Therefore, let us make the development of this 
spiritual dynamic our first objective. 


A Fundamental Philosophy 


There is need for a study and statement of the 
fundamental philosophy which underlies our faith and 
our spiritual dynamic. The philosophy of religion 
for an age of science has not yet been fully developed. 
Various attempts toward this end are being made, 
but there is a tremendous demand for some deep 
thinking on the fundamental bases for our work. 
My own conviction is that there is only one religion 
toward which we are all working. . The more nearly 
we approach that, the fewer will be our differences and 
the greater will be our sense of common need and 
purpose. No system of philosophy, however hoary 
with age or cherished by tradition, can stand unless it 
is based on truth. It is important for us to remember 
that “ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make 
you free.’ Too much of our discussion deals, not 
with ideas but with words. Perhaps through various 
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groups studying these problems together we may 
come to some agreement as to the philosophical foun- 
dations on which we are to build. 

Therefore, let us make the ‘‘zeal for truth” one of 
our objectives. 


Church Polity and Practice 


Another field in which there is pressing need for 
fundamental thinking is that of church polity and 
practice. The revolution which is taking place in our 
social and industrial life is bound to have its effect 
upon our churches, indeed, it is already creating serious 
problems. Denominational lines are rapidly breaking 
down. Old ideals and sanctions no longer have the 
force they once exerted. The increased leisure which 
is bound to come, the short work week and the long 
week-ends when people are absent from their homes 
and churches, and the children are away from their 
church schools, demand changes in our plans and 
programs to meet changed conditions. The develop- 
ment of education, the increased reading of good books 
and magazines by the laymen, as well as the ministers, 
the radio as an educational agency, all of these have 
their effect upon the church. We should be studying 
our programs and policies in the light of these new 
conditions. 

Every agency and organization in a local church 
should have its part in the educational program of 
that church. Preaching, yes, with all the fervor of the 
prophet whose lips have been touched by the living 
coal from off the altar of God, but preaching also with 
all the care and patience of the teacher; church schools, 
yes, but with provision made for all ages and all groups, 
on Sundays if possible, on week-days and nights if 
necessary; young people’s groups, yes, to find the way 
of life which will fit the members to build and live in a 
new world; study groups of men and women, yes, to 
discuss and apply the principles of the church to homes, 
to business, to industry, to politics, to national and 
international life. Forums may sometimes supplant 
preaching services. Study classes may supplant ex- 
hortation. But somehow religion must be made more 
vital and more dynamic in the lives of our people. 
Transformed souls will transform communities and 
business and politics and world life. 


Increase in Membership 


No organization stands still. Either it gains or it 
loses. At the last Convention a goal was set of a ten 
per cent gain in membership. We did not reach this 
but we did go forward. Let us readopt this goal and 
strive to reach it. The fields are white to the harvest. 
Perplexed and bewildered souls are looking for light 
and leadership. 

However, numbers are not enough. Statistics 
are dry and often meaningless. The more vital ques- 
tion to be considered is what are we to do for and with 
new members—or old ones for that matter? Here, 
again, we must emphasize the absolute necessity of 
developing plans and programs which deal with these 
problems. Too often new members add no strength 
to a church because they remain merely names on the 
books. 

The church must do something for these members. 
The primary thing is to promote their spiritual culture , 
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This may be done in part through the regular organiza- 
tions of the local church. There is another method 
which we as a church should develop which would 
greatly help toward this end. I refer to daily readings 
and studies in the philosophy of Universalism and its 
application to life. The response to the Daily Lenten 
Readings we have issued during the past three years 
proves that they meet a real need. They have given 
some definite direction to study, thought and prayer 
which has proved stimulating and helpful. If we could 
issue a Universalist quarterly with directed reading and 
study for every day in the year, we should see wonder- 
ful gains in the spirit of our church. In too many 
eases, today, church contacts are so limited in time 
and occasion, it is little wonder that there is so much 
indifference to the church. Daily readings would 
keep the church in the consciousness of the reader at 
least a few minutes each day. “Line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept,” will eventuate in interest as well 
as in character development. 

Week-day study and discussion classes as well as 
groups gathered on Sunday would aid in this educa- 
tional program. Practical projects for the application 
of Universalism to social and community life would 
offer clinical and laboratory material for our use. 
Learning the meaning of the brotherhood of man by 
doing something to make men brothers is a matter 
which cannot fail. 

Not only must the church do something for these 
members—but with them. Membership should mean 
obligation. Religion which makes no difference in 
the individual’s life is of no use. Unless the church 
helps to set up new values and develop new attitudes, 
it is useless to emphasize membership. Training in 
stewardship of talents, time and possessions, in the 
ideals of a Christian community, and in the vision of a 
world governed by the spirit of Christian brotherhood, 
should be the minimum goal we set for ourselves. 
When we make membership in our churches great in 
its challenge to consecration and service, we shall be 
surprised at the results. Strong men and women are 
attracted by high purposes and ideals. Let’s elevate 
membership to its proper place, emphasize the obliga- 
tions it carries with it, and we shall reach the goal we 
set before ourselves. 


Evangelism 

One outstanding feature of this past year was the 
organization of the Mission Brotherhood, including 
Unitarian, Universalist and Congregational minis: 
ters, for the purpose of carrying on liberal preaching 
missions. The first missions of the Brotherhood were 
conducted in North Carolina, and so successful were 
they that they will be repeated this year. This move- 
ment is an outgrowth of the preaching missions spon- 
sored for years by the Unitarian Laymen’s League, 
the results of which have been eminently satisfactory. 

I hope plans may be developed to emphasize and 
utilize this method throughout our whole church. 
Every preacher who believes in the “good news’ we 
have to give to the world and is fired with the zeal of 
a prophet of the new day, will make his regular services 
more dynamic and stimulating. Every church can 
promote a series of special services with exchange of 
preachers or with the local preacher giving the sermons. 


Members of the Mission Brotherhood are pledged to 
carry on at least one mission a year. In whatever 
way it is done, our objective should be to put on a 
campaign of aggressive evangelism that our churches 
may be stirred to spiritual fervor and renewed conse- 
cration. 

Every closed Universalist church should be opened 
for at least a few services during the year. The Ohio 
State Convention took a determined stand that this 
should be done in that state, and all the ministers in 
the state are cooperating toward that end. What 
Ohio is doing, the rest of us can do. Ministers and 
churches in the neighborhood of churches now closed 
must feel the responsibility- and opportunity of help- 
ing to open these churches on oecasions and making 
them centers of influence in the community. Minis- 
ters now unemployed must be put back to active 
work. Closed churches and idle ministers do not seem 
right. 

A plan developed this past year providing for 
services and sermons to be used by lay readers has 
kept open at least fifteen churches, which, because of 
conditions, might otherwise be closed. This plan has 
not met with the cooperative support of many State 
Superintendents, but where it has been tried it has 
produced results. It is an emergency and temporary 
plan, not intended to be a substitute for a full-time or 
part-time minister. Its purpose is to keep alive in- 
terest in the church so that when conditions are 
favorable ministers may again be put into the work 
and the churches continue. 

However, there is one great field of possible use- 
fulness for this plan which we have not entered. In 
many communities where no liberal churches exist, 
there are people who are looking for the larger faith. 
In Kansas, for example, through newspaper adver- 
tising carried on cooperatively by Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist state officials, many contacts have been made 
with such individuals and groups. Some services 
have been held by our preachers. In many other 
places, similar groups may be discovered. The use of 
these lay services by such groups, meeting in homes, 
and led by volunteers, may result in the establishment 
of many new centers. 

In short, I call you to an aggressive campaign of 
liberal evangelism, that closed churches may be 
opened, going churches may be revitalized, and new 
centers may be established. It would be wise if the 
General and State Superintendents could be released 
from much routine work connected with their offices 
to develop this spiritual campaign, with its necessary 
preparation of ministers, lay preachers and church 
people for this great opportunity. 


World-Wide Vision 


The increase in world-wide opportunities for our 
church has been referred to, but it demands further 
emphasis. We have calls from various parts of the 
world which we have not been able to answer. If we 
are really universal in our thinking, we will look upon 
this changing world as opening innumerable avenues 
of service to us. We are already a part of the Inter- 
national Association for the Promotion of Liberal 
Christianity and Religious Freedom. In August, 
1934, a Congress of the Association is to be held in 
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Copenhagen, where, in addition to a stimulating pro- 
gram, opportunity will be afforded to meet fellow 
liberals from all parts of the world. We should have a 
large delegation of our people in attendance at this 
Congress, both for the encouragement of those of other 
groups who are fighting the battles of liberalism under 
adverse conditions, and for our own stimulation and 
enlargement. 

National isolation is no longer possible. Our work 
as a church must be done in the world currents which 
are affecting every phase of life. We once chose the 
bold slogan—‘‘A World Church for World Service.”’ 
We have partly realized this vision, but there is so 
much more to challenge us today. We should adopt 
the Universalism of John Wesley and say, ‘Nothing 
human is foreign to me.” The possibility of world- 
wide brotherhood through world-wide cooperation 
with fellow-liberals should stimulate and energize us 
to greater activity in these larger fields. We have 
made a splendid start in Japan and Korea. Let’s de- 
velop them and other outposts which will encircle the 
globe. 

All of these objectives, at least, should be included 
in our program for aggressive and progressive Uni- 


versalism. Our church was born in a day of theological 
conflict. It grew when stimulated by great theologi- 
cal battles, and we sometimes long for the good old 
days. But we live in a world where there is little 
popular interest in such battles. For us the moral 
equivalent of a theological conflict is the war against 
the forces of selfishness and materialism, the war to 
make the world truly Christian. In the realm of 
philosophy there must be the emphasis on the recog- 
nition of new values and the development of new at- 
titudes in life. In the realm of practice there must be 
renewed emphasis on the attempts to realize the more 
abundant life for every individual in a society which 
recognizes love of God and love of man as the founda- 
tion stones of an enduring structure of civilization. 
In the realm of motive there must be developed the 
fundamental purpose to serve mankind in the spirit 
of mutual good-will, which is only the practice of the 
Golden Rule in life. 

The day is here for us to enlarge our vision, 
strengthen our faith, and again consecrate ourselves 
and our churches to the service of Him who must even- 
tually be victorious. May God bless and guide us in 
our deliberations and inspire us in our efforts. 


The Close of the Convention 


inspiring the services at the First Uni- 
versalist Church, the General Convention 

GS} of 1933 came to an end Sunday, October 
22. For thirty-three years Dr. Tomlinson has been 
the beloved pastor and leader of the First Church. 
Untouched by age, straight, dignified, effective, he 
presided at the Sunday morning service, got in a 
strong word for the Japan Mission, and rallied the 
forces for what will doubtless be the last Sunday night 
closing service ever attempted by a General Con- 
vention. The motor age has cast its vote, and it is de- 
cisive. At the latest, most of the delegates start 
back early Sunday afternoon. 

The flowers on the pulpit for the Sunday services 
were magnificent. No killing frost had touched the 
gardens of Worcester. The music, which as listed 
seemed gloomy, proved to be great music, exalting 
faith, and was rendered in a great way. The Rev. 
Emerson Hugh Lalone of Canton, N. Y., and the Rev. 
Clinton A. Moulton of Dolgeville, N. Y., respectively, 
read the scriptures and gave the prayer and con- 
tributed to the spirit of worship. Dr. Bruce Swift of 
Buffalo, N. Y., preached the sermon, holding the at- 
tention of the large congregation throughout and 
driving his points home with striking reiterations. 
The sermon is in this issue. 

The General Sunday School Association, as is 
customary, had been invited to take charge of the 
exercises of the church school. Miss Harriet G. Yates 
conducted the worship for the junior department and 
Miss Ruth Carter for the intermediate, while the 
primary department and kindergarten paddled their 
own canoes. Many delegates visited the school. 

The Sunday night service brought together the 
last of the delegates and enough of the Worcester 
people to form a creditable congregation. But every- 


body was tired and it was something of a feat for 
Brooks and Macpherson to hold the attention of the 
people. We have the address of Mr. Brooks for pub- 
lication later. He took emphatic ground against the 
new skepticism. He endorsed the rather curious sug- 
gestion of Wm. Lyon Phelps that if the Catholics, 
Christian Scientists and Southern Protestants should 
modify their faith they would be lost, but made an 
eloquent appeal for liberals to unite to recapture the 
power and glory of their faith. 

Dr. Macpherson took the position that casting 
off dogmas and creeds by youth is a healthy condition 
which shows they are “thinking for themselves.” He 
said the same process which purportedly takes them 
temporarily from the church, will bring them back to 
it, much sturdier Christians and more valuable church 
members. 

“We of the church should not be alarmed by 
youth’s skepticism,” he said. ‘We should be chal- 
lenged by it. Talk with them and stand ready to re- 
vise our creeds and beliefs if necessary. It is a good 
thing for youth to be skeptical. They should become 
so skeptical that they are skeptic of their skepticism. 
I’ve seen it work dozens of times.” 

Dr. Macpherson made this last formal utterance 
of the session a happy, hopeful, forward-looking one. 

Dr. Fenwick L. Leavitt of All Souls Church, 
Worcester, offered prayer at this service, and the Rev. 
Harry A. Hersey pronounced the benediction. On 
motion of Mr. Hersey the following cablegram was sent 
to H. M. Cary and his co-workers in Japan: “The 
Universalist General Convention, assembled in Worces- 
ter, Mass., sends greetings to Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary 
and their co-workers in Japan, expresses appreciation. 
of their work, and pledges continued interest and 
support.” 

On Sunday afternoon there was a delightful ser- 
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vice at the old church in Oxford, Mass., where the 
first General Convention was held in 1785. The 
General Y. P. C. U. took charge. Miss Marion Page 
presided. Joseph Rochette of Worcester read the 
Scriptures, and Wm. E. Gardner, vice-president of the 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island Y. P. C. U., gave the 
prayer. ‘‘We meet especially today in this house of 
worship, O Lord,” he prayed, ‘‘to receive an inspira- 
tion from the memories of those who took the first 
steps in advancing our faith. As we sit in these seats 
that were once occupied by that pioneering group of 
Christian men and women, we pray that we may catch 
a glimpse of the light that they received, that we may 
go forth today even as they went forth, with a torch 
of faith lighting the pathway to the Kingdom of God, 
and that we may hear the challenge that still sounds 
today, and follow the gleam. May we ever move on- 
ward in our work for Christ and his church.” 

The address by the Rev. Max A. Kapp was fully 
adequate to the occasion, and the meeting was re- 
garded as one of the delightful events of Convention 
Week. 

Saturday Night 


To the banquet we referred editorially last week, 
Louis Annin Ames made a fine toastmaster. The 
speakers were Stanley Rawson, president of the 
Y. P.C. U., Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, who has so nobly con- 
tributed to the success of the diabetic camp at the 
Clara Barton Home, Mrs. Willis of Suffolk, Judge 
Hill, and Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association. Dean McCollester said 
grace. It was a happy occasion, with 355 persons 
present. Mr. and Mrs. Victor A. Friend were at 
the head table. 

Various Matters 

The Committee on Registration estimated that 
well over one thousand people attended the Conven- 
tion. Nine hundred and twenty-three took time to 
register. 

A headline in one of the Worcester papers which 
created some amusement was “‘Universalists Ponder 
Liquor,’ and where the story jumped from page one 
to page twelve again it came out in black type, “Liquor 
Pondered by Universalists.” This was the introduc- 
tion to the strong, convincing address of Fred B. 
Perkins on ““The Problem of Intoxicating Liquor.”’ 

Saturday morning the Rev. Ezekiel V. Stevens 
of Marlboro, Mass., the champion Universalist horse- 
shoe pitcher, was defeated by the Rev. William Os- 
born, of the Covenant Methodist Church of Worcester. 
The Rev. Virgil P. Harris of Holden, Mass., also was 
in the hot contest. 

The golf tournament at the Country Club was de- 
lightful. 

The winners were as follows: Low gross, H. Paul, 
Melrose, 75; first low net, Fred Goldthwait, Melrose, 
73; second low net, H. P. Burrill, Lynn, 74; third low 
net, Judge Robert W. Hill, Salem, 75; high gross, E. 
Gwynn Thomas, 167. 

The laymen beat the ministers, with teams of 
nine each, the former scoring 953 to the ministers’ 
1,037. A team of Worcester men won the contest 
between church teams, with a score of 479. The men 
on, the team were Benjamin Ayres, Judge Harry H. 
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Atwood, Ward Whetmore, George E. Stobbs and 
Daniel Ayer. 

Saturday afternoon, under the leadership of Fred 
W. Goldthwait, chairman of the National Men’s Work 
Committee, an interesting meeting of laymen was 
held. The speakers were Herbert C. Parsons, presi- 
dent of the Unitarian Laymen’s League, Judge Robert 
W. Hill, George Boyle of Little Falls, N. Y., and 
Clarence C. Moore, Jr., representing the Universalist 
church school of Lynn, Mass. 

The Convention committees were as follows: 

Committee on Official Reports: Dr. Isaac V. Lob- 
dell, chairman, Massachusetts; Dr. Francis B. Bishop, 
North Carolina; Mr. Louis Annin Ames, New York; 
the Rev. C. Clare Blauvelt, New York; Mr. Fred B. 
Perkins, Rhode Island; Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, Illi- 
nois; Mrs. Theresa H. Patterson, California; Mr. James 
S. Stevens, Connecticut; Mr. Albert H. Homans, Ohio. 

Committee on Resolutions: the Rev. George A. 
Gay, chairman, Pennsylvania; Mrs. Faye Crandall, 
Illinois; the Rev. Asa Mayo Bradley, New Hampshire; 
the Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood, Rhode Island; Mr. S. 
Herbert Wilkins, Massachusetts. 

Committee on Nominations: the Rev. Stanley 
Manning, chairman, Connecticut; Dr. U. 8. Milburn, 
Massachusetts; Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, Illinois; 
Mr. J. P. Mead, Ohio; Mr. C. Neal Barney, New York. 

Committee on Credentials: the Rev. Gustave H. 
Leining, chairman, Massachusetts; the Rev. Lawrence 
W. Abbott, Wisconsin; Miss Eleanor Bonner, Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Committee on Religious Services: Dr. Vincent FE. 
Tomlinson, Massachusetts; Dr. Fenwick L. Leavitt, 
Massachusetts; Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Massachusetts. 

Monitors: Lawrence Shorey, New Hampshire; 
Karle Combellack, Maine; Douglas Robbins, Connec- 
ticut; the Rev. Harmon Gehr, Illinois; the Rev. Phillips 
L. Thayer, Ontario; the Rev. Lyman Achenbach, New 
York; Russell Stobbs, Massachusetts. 

As the delegates separated there was a good deal 
of speculation about the place of meeting in 1935. 
Considerable sentiment was discovered for Washing- 
ton, D. C., where conventions were held in 1878, 1883, 
1893 and 1908, and again in 1927. Some delegates 
went so far as to say that every other convention 
should be in the Universalist National Memorial 
Church. Others argued for a ten year interval be- 
tween Washington conventions. “If held in Wash- 
ington,’ remarked an official, “the services of worship 
should be set for 4 p.m., when the sun is lighting the 
magnificent window above the chancel.”’ 

es 
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BREVITY THE SOUL OF WIT 


The Watchman-Examiner is obliged to spend weary hours 
in abbreviating news notes sent for publication. Much more 
news comes to our office than we can possibly publish. Time and 
again we have reminded our correspondents that lengthy news 
articles will have to be greatly reduced in our office, and that an 
interesting news story can be told quite as well in a few words as 
in many. We have asked friendly cooperation in this matter a 
hundred times, but we are trying it once more. The shorter and 
more succinct news notes or stories are, the more certain will be 
their publication and the wider will be their reading —Watchman- 
Examiner. 
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Attitudes to Take Toward These Times’ 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


I 


=mq'T is not easy to look straight into the middle 
4] of these times without feeling overwhelmed. 
One sees the whole of modern civilization 
seething with ferment and confusion. In re- 
ligion, in science, in economics, in politics, in morals, 
in philosophy—in every realm and from every facet 
of human affairs—tremendous, deep and world-wide 
forces of upsetting change are at work. Almost the 
whole human race is baffled and beset by a bloodthirsty 
pack of hounding problems. Those who gaze and re- 
flect upon this scene may give us a perplexing variety 
of diagnosis and prescriptions, but upon one point 
there is unanimous agreement: society is sick and full 
of trouble. The talk is no longer that of improving 
civilization but of saving civilization. There is a 
consensus of opinion that what we do now or do not 
do is done against time. At the end of his recent book 
analyzing the contemporary social situation in Amer- 
ica, Prof. Rexford G. Tugwell says: “It is difficult to 
be calm and analytical in these circumstances; a sense 
of panic must sometimes intrude itself upon the most 
detached discussion.” Not a situation to comfort 
and assure, this, but rather one to overwhelm. 

In his old age, William Graham Sumner, the fam- 
ous American sociologist, is reported to have said: 
“T have lived through the best period of this country’s 
history. The next generations are going to see war 
and calamities. I am glad I don’t have to live on 
into them.’ Sumner died in the nick of time—in 
the year 1909. Five years later his prophecy began 
to unfold itself, and twenty-four years later it is still 
unfolding itself. The world was not “too much” with 
Sumner’s generation. He was, so he evidently felt, 
blessed with death before the time when the world 
would rise up, like the genii which was let out of the 
Arabian jug, to overawe and harass mankind. But 
what of us who still live? What of us of those “next 
generations” who have had to come in for all the tur- 
bulence of these times? That is the question which I 
want us to consider this evening. What saving atti- 
tudes can we take toward these times? How shall we 
live in the midst of this turmoil without being crushed 
by fear and trembling; without being harried out of our 
own self-possession by perplexity; without having our 
souls made into scrambled eggs? 


II 


There are probably a great many people who 
think that the only way spiritual poise can be main- 
tained in our crucial situation is by refusing to recog- 
nize that such a situation exists. A letter written in 
1897 by a certain Victorian—Mark Rutherford by 
name—expressed an attitude which was certainly 
very common in that day and is by no means absent 
from our own day. Wrote Rutherford: “There is so 
much unaccountable, undeserved misery in the world, 
that I find the only thing to be done is not to think 
about it. . . . We must simply be silent, and not only 
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be silent, but refuse to reflect upon the subject; and we 
must busy ourselves rather with what is productive of 
quiet content and joy.” 

I think I can see a pronounced tendency toward 
this attitude today in our fiction. Our writers and 
readers seem to be deserting the contemporary scene. 
Novelists—no doubt, to the general relief of novel 
readers—have quit dissecting Main Street and Bab- 
bittry, have left off prying into the “drab” and “gor- 
did” realities of a raucous industrial civilization, 
have stopped portraying ‘‘a lost generation” and post- 
war disillusionment, and have turned, as one critic 
has put it, to “producing so much sweetness and light 
that probably they will soon be ordered to plow every 
third page under.”” Hervey Allen in “Anthony Ad- 
verse,’ Nancy Carroll in “‘As the Earth Turns,” Louis 
Bromfield in “The Farm,” W. R. Burnett in ‘Dark 
Hazard,” Phil Strong in “Stranger’s Return’”’—to 
name a few. “best sellers’—take us away from the 
clangorous scheme of present things to some remote 
and romantic spot or time. 

I think that a great many people regard the pur- 
pose of religion as being to help us pack up our troubles 
in the old kit-bag and take an excursion to a land 
where there are no industrial strikes, international re- 
lations, bank holidays, or Cuban revolutions. I re- 
member hearing, not long ago, a layman criticize his 
minister for preaching too many sermons on social 
problems. “‘What I go to church for,” said he, ‘‘is to 
get comfort. I face these things six days in the week. 
On Sunday I like to forget them.” I think I under- 
stand thoroughly that man’s complaint, and I sym- 
pathize with it. He was quite correct in saying that 
religion should give a man comfort, strength, serenity, 
stability. But there are moral and immoral, wise 
and foolish, ways of getting it; and I feel certain that 
the way advocated by Mark Rutherford of simply re- 
fusing to face the disconcerting facts is a foolish and 
immoral way. It is true that there have been religions 
aplenty which have chosen this way, which have 
shouted “‘All is well!’ when all was not well, which 
have chanted ‘Peace, peace,” when there was no 
peace, which have fed the people opium when disaster 
was encroaching upon them. But no vital religion 
has ever done this and no great religious leader ever 
didit. Elijah, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Micah, 
Jesus, St. Paul, George Fox, Roger Williams, Walter 
Rauschenbusch, were men up to their necks in contem- 
porary social problems. They were all men of tower- 
ing spiritual poise, but they didn’t get it by escaping 
from the critical issues or by refusing to reflect upon 
the evils of their times. If they had they would have 
been swallowed up into oblivion like any other hash- 
eesh eater. Somebody and some spiritual resource 
have got to cope with the vexing tangle of the times, 
and if it isn’t the men of religion and the spiritual 
resources of religion, then pray tell me who is it and 
what is it? It is the purpose of religion, undoubtedly, 
to give a man strength and poise; but also, I believe, 
to take him straight into the middle of life and to give 
it to him there. 
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In Thomas Gray’s poem, “The Bard,” there oc- 
curs this picture: 


On a rock, whose haughty brow 
Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood, 
Robed in the sable garb of woe, 
With haggard eyes the poet stood 
(Loose beard, and hoary hair 
Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air), 
And with a Master’s hand, and Prophet’s fire, 
Struck thus the sorrows of his lyre: 

“Hark, how each giant oak and desert cave, 
Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath!’ 


In that we have a graphic suggestion of the sort 
of strength religion should give. It should enable a 
man to stand in the midst of the “troubled air” with 
“a Master’s hand and a prophet’s fire.” It should 
give him strength to stand unshaken in a spot where 
giant oaks are being disheveled by the roaring wind. 
Or perhaps a better figure is to be found in the tropical 
hurricane. In the center of these elemental whirlpools 
is a region of calm. The purpose of religion is not to 
help a man flee from the fury of life’s swirling events, 
but to take him directly into them and to lead him to 
that center of calm where he can stand unshaken in 
the midst of things which are being shaken. 

But not only do I think it is irreligious to seek 
comfort through escape, I think it is also contradictory 
to common sense. It is futile. A few of us may be 
fortunate enough to find peace by retreating to some 
ivory tower, but all of us cannot get into an ivory 
tower. Circumstances will pinch us so hard that we 
can’t avoid reflecting upon them. The only way most 
of us can solve the problems of our times is by taking 
arms against them and by opposing end them. 

So, while our first impulse may be to turn our 
heads aside from the tumult of these days and say, 
“Speak not to me about it; my soul is already troubled 
enough!” that is neither the wise nor the moral thing 
to do. It is no solution, and under the circumstances 
it would be criminal neglect. But, looking directly at 
the ferment and confusion and suffering and dangers 
which seethe and lurk about us, how shall we keep 
from being confounded? What attitudes can we take 
that will save us from being swept off our feet and 
submerged? 

Ill 

My first answer to that question is that we 
should try to meet these times with understanding. 
It was H. G. Wells, I believe, who once characterized 
a certain group of people as “gawd-sakers.” He 
meant by that term those who react to events with an 
emotionalism untempered by rational comprehension; 
those who throw up their hands in alarm every time 
the newspaper headlines blare out some new and dis- 
turbing occurrence, exclaiming, ‘For gawd-sakes! 
What’s the world coming to now?”’ By all means, we 
should get away from that attitude. We should seek 
to avoid the pious-horror reaction. 

The reason why people in pre-scientific ages were 
so often possessed by undoing dread is that they 
thought they lived in a fortuitous world, a world 
where anything might happen, a world where deity or 
devil might intrude a miracle at any moment, where 
a malevolent old woman might become a mouse. 
They had no conception of lawful causation; they 
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were surrounded by the unknown and the uncertain, 
and so reacted to every upsetting event with cringing 
terror. A thunderstorm, for instance, might mean 
that some angry supernatural spirit was about to de- 
stroy creation. Now, a great many people have not 
gotten away from this pattern of thought and action. 
An hysteric newspaper headline or an excited voice 
over the radio tells them of revolutionary happenings 
in Germany and Cuba, of bitter strife in the Pennsyl- 
vania and Indiana coal fields. They are uninformed 
about conditions in these places and do not stop to 
gather information. ‘“‘Ye great gods and little fishes!” 
they throw up their hands and exclaim. “What sinister 
tide is preparing to swoop down upon us now?” Like 
the inhabitants of Denver, Colorado, living in constant 
fear of submarine attack during the Great War, they 
feel that all manner of evil things are likely to take 
place. This frazzling experience can be largely averted 
through trying to understand. 

The fact is that things do not happen out of a 
clear sky, even if our ignorance sometimes makes them 
appear to. Thereisareason for them. They are the 
result of logical forces. There are understandable 
causes behind the Russian, Italian, Spanish, German 
and Cuban revolutions; behind the labor strikes in the 
steel, coal and textile industries; behind the National 
Industrial Recovery Act; behind the revolution in 
morals; behind this, that and the other thing. It 
should be our aim to understand them. Understanding 
will not necessarily reconcile us to what has taken place 
or relieve us of concern, but it will save us from being 
melted down by emotional panic and from pollution 
by wild, horrid fancies. 

Let me throw in here a caution about newspapers, 
for unless newspapers are taken for what they are 
their damage is frequently great. News is anything 
which is unusual, sensational or particularly lurid. 
Newspapers, therefore, are calculated to amaze us. 
Their business is not to give us rational comprehen- 
sion or useful information, but to report blood and 
thunder, and to report it in all its most startling as- 
pects. For example, I pick up my paper one morning 
and some half-inch type trumpets out to me that a 
certain number of men have been wounded and killed 
in an industrial conflict in Pennsylvania. The re- 
I am left utterly 
in the dark as to why this piece of violence took place. 
The surface appearance is that it broke out of a clear 
sky. If I was not able to supplement the news with 
knowledge of my own I might easily be thrown into a 
panic and fancy that here is the beginning of the deluge. 
But I happen to be a subscriber to a certain weekly 
journal which aims not only to report but also explain. 
This journal has an editorial on this bit of news, and 
it begins by declaring said event to be a development 
not in the least unexpected in view of the circum- 
stances; and then it proceeds to enlighten me as to the 
circumstances. When I finish reading it I am not any 
the less concerned, but I am prevented from falling 
into any abysmal fright. To the extent that I am able 
to see the occurrence as a logical construction my 
consuming pious horror subsides. We should, there- 
fore, take newspapers for what they are—purveyors of 
novel or spectacular reports—and should supplement 
them with enlightening information from weekly and 
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monthly journals and from books. Unless we do this 
we are apt to be swept off our feet by uncompre- 
hending amazement. 

IV 

This brings me to my second point. If we will 
strive to look at these times with understanding we 
shall come at once to see that they are tremendously 
interesting, and shall begin to take them as they 
should, in the light of reality, be taken, namely, as 
an adventure. 

Our natures hold a number of curious contradic- 
tions, and one of them is that we love adventure and 
that we do not love adventure. One part of our spirits 
responds to the idea of living hazardously, of exploring 
the unknown, of being free from safe and sane routine, 
of encountering fresh, new, surprising things; while 
another part of our spirits clings tenaciously to cer- 
tainty and security. In the case of the vast majority 
of us the latter tendency predominates. However 
much we may enjoy vicariously and envy in theory 
the exploits of Columbus and Balboa and Henry M. 
Stanley and Admiral Byrd and William Beebe, most 
of us live very stereotyped lives and think of life asa 
fixed, solid, blue-print affair. Adventure, we assume, 
is something confined to the pages of books, the realm 
of dreams, the remote past or the fringes of civiliza- 
tion, such as the Arctic zone, the Amazon jungle and 
Mount Everest. It does not lie at our back doors 
or run through the texture of our respectable lives. 
We have a habit of taking the order of things into 
which we are born as being above the realms of ad- 
venture, chance, experiment, trial and error. We glibly 
assume it to be the order which is natural and proper, 
to be the order which has always existed since men 
became moral and intelligent, and which should always 
continue to exist. Any suggestion that our familiar 
system is a “‘little system” likely to have its day and 
sometime cease to be is shocking. At the first sign of 
change our hearts begin to flutter and our righteous 
indignation collects itself for a defense of “the 
foundations of civilized society.” 

Now that point of view is most understandable. 
It is inspired by our desire for certainty and security. 
But it has one serious defect. It is simply not in ac- 
cord with realities. The truth is that life is not the 
certain and secure thing that part of our desire-nature 
would like it to be and that our minds frequently as- 
sume it tobe. Life is really “‘a solemn sporting propo- 
sition.”’ It is of the very essence of adventure, risk 
and experiment; and change is the permanent con- 
dition of affairs on this planet. Most of the things we 
so blandly take for granted are of comparatively re- 
cent date; while many of the things we consider fixed 
are actually in a continual state of transformation. 
Let me take a few examples: 

We assume that the world will always be divided 
into national states. Maybe so. But do we stop and 
think that the world has been so organized (or disor- 
ganized) for only a few hundred years? We assume 
that it is right and proper for a nation to be demo- 
cratically organized. Perhaps so; but democracy 1s 
not two hundred years old. We assume that the 
American Constitution is a fixed and eternal thing 
under no circumstances to be tampered with. The 
fact is that the Constitution is not only less than one 


hundred and fifty years old, but it has never been 
fixed and we are eternally tampering with it. Within 
a few weeks we shall have revised it twenty times by 
amendments, and it has been changed hundreds of 
times by court interpretations. We assume that the 
nature and functions of our government have always 
been such-and-such. But the fact is that George 
Washington or Abraham Lincoln or Theodore Roose- 
velt would be utterly surprised to see the drastic 
changes which have taken place in the nature and 
functions of our government since their times. We 
assume that our social customs and morals are things 
graven on immortal stone, when only a glance at his- 
tory will show them to be “writ in water.” 

To be sure, the world has usually changed very 
slowly up until modern times, but it has always 
changed and always will change. It is wisdom to ac- 
cept that fact. Civilization is a spiritual adventure 
just as truly as the plunge of Henry M. Stanley into 
the African jungle in search of a lost missionary was 
a physical adventure. It is a plunge into the un- 
charted. It is a thing of quest, experiment, risk and 
surprise; and we might just as well accept the old 
darkey’s philosophy who said, “Ah avoids de impos- 
sible and cooperates wid de inebbitable.” 

But the adventurous aspects of life are not 
something merely to be endured; they are also to be 
enjoyed. As I said amoment ago, adventure is some- 
thing which appeals to an important part of our na- 
tures. When Sherwood Anderson was embarking for 
the World Congress against War at Amsterdam a 
couple of summers ago he said to a reporter, “I swear 
I’d rather be a soldier and die, even in a poor cause, 
than spend my life being a dry-goods clerk.”’ There is 
something in us which rebels against wearing our 
hearts out plodding in familiar ruts. Living is flat 
and stale when today is a repetition of yesterday and 
a replica of what tomorrow will be. It is true that 
we value safety; but if life were so absolutely safe 
that it held no risks and novelties, the zest would go 
out of it. Living would not be living. What girl 
has not sometime wished that she were a boy so she 
could do daring things? And what boy has not spent 
many hours planning all manner of perilous under- 
takings? I can remember vividly the thrill with 
which I used to hear my grandfather recount his ex- 
periences of the Civil War. How I envied him his 
opportunities! And a good part of that thrill I caught 
from him; because, although that struggle involved 
appalling hardships and the economic ruin of his fam- 
ily and state, he never failed to say or indicate in 
some way that those were “great days” and that he 
was glad he went through them. Well, we are living 
today in the midst of “great days.” Things as in- 
teresting and as momentous as ever took place in his- 
tory are taking place today. Our children and grand- 
children will doubtess say sometime, ‘‘What a wonder- 
ful thing it must have been to live in the 1930’s when 
an old order was passing away and a new one taking 
shape.”’ And if we are living then, we shall doubtless 
rise to the occasion and say, with a considerable degree 
of honesty: ‘‘Yes, it was worth being alive then. Life 
was hard, and many comrades had to experience 
tragedy, but we were given to witness tremendous 
happenings.” 
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And so I say, let us take that attitude now. Let 
us try to understand these times and take them for 
what they are—one of the most absorbing adventures 
that mankind ever had the privilege of participating 
in. Let us not quail before it, but meet it with the 
attitude appropriate to adventure and, like a good ad- 
venturer, drink boldly every draught of experience 
there is in it. 

V 

But these two attitudes are not enough. The 
effort to understand and the spirit of adventure con- 
tain a great deal of religious value, yet they are pri- 
marily common-sense attitudes. At the beginning 
of this address I said something about the purpose of 
religion being to take a man straight into the middle 
of life, and now I want to speak about that. 

It is not enough simply to understand. Rational 
comprehension may protect us against hysteria, but 
taken by itself it cannot give a man spiritual stability. 
Prof. Rexford G. Tugwell is a man of unusual rational 
comprehension, but he confesses that what he com- 
prehends sometimes throws him almost into a state of 
panic. We are not entirely creatures of reason. We 
have human concerns. We are not disinterested ob- 

servers of what is taking place in the world today. 
Our lives and values are involved. In addition to un- 
derstanding we need some confidence and hope. 

Nor is the adventurer’s attitude sufficient. Life 
may be a sporting proposition and it may be super- 
lative wisdom to take it as such. But life is also a 
solemn sporting proposition. It makes a difference 
as to how it comes out. We are not a group of pur- 
poseless, heedless cavaliers. After all, the world’s 
great adventures have never been pointless, quixotic, 
flirtings with chance. Columbus didn’t venture out 
upon the uncharted Atlantic just to get a thrill or a 
change of scenery. He had a goal in mind. There 
was a philosophy behind his enterprise. He under- 
took it because he valued a shorter route to the Indies. 
Life is an adventure, and it is wisdom to take the ad- 
venturer’s attitude; but man is a value-cherishing, 
goal-seeking, philosophy-framing creature, and he 
must be able to imbue the adventure with some 
significant meaning. In the final analysis, what sus- 
tains us and gives us stability in the flex and flow of 
things is not our spirit of sportsmanship, but the 
values we cling to, the goals we seek and the meaning- 
ful interpretation we are able to place upon our ex- 
periences. We need, in short, a spiritual platform to 
stand on in these times. What shall it be? 

We have an adequate one, I believe, in the Chris- 
tian religion. Christianity has not only been able to 
give men spiritual poise in the midst of boiling change 

_and grueling hardship, but it has always demanded 
change and insisted that its adherents live adventur- 
ously. It has always called for a better order of things 
than has previously existed and has spurred its dis- 
ciples to venture forth in behalf of achieving this better 
order. That is why I said in the beginning that re- 
ligion insists upon taking us into the midst of life. 
Vital religion has never been anxious to escape from 
life, but rather to transform life and to install new and 
greater goods. 

Well, if Christianity calls for change and adven- 
ture and gives men a stable platform to stand on in 


the midst of change and adventure, why can’t we 
stand on the Christian platform in these times? Why 
can’t we step into these changes with our values and 
direct this adventure toward our ends? Since the old 
order is dissolving in its own acids, why can we not 
greet these times as a glittering opportunity to con- 
struct a new order which will be more to our heart’s 
desire? Wecan. And that is how we can find a basis 
for joy and hope in the midst of this turmoil. 

Here is our big chance. Here is the strategic 
opening for us to realize some of the things we have 
been talking about for centuries. We should be down- 
right glad that many of the apple-carts of evil are 
being upset, that many familiar things are going the 
way of the buffalo and dodo-bird. Here, for instance, 
is an economic system which has held up acquisitive- 
ness as the glowing star which every bright boy should 
hitch his wagon to; which has placed a premium on 
greed and brutality; which has permitted enormous 
and unneeded wealth to be accumulated by a few and 
a miserable poverty to be the lot of the many; which 
has let a mountain of wheat, cotton, meat and factory 
goods go to rot while thousands and millions have 
been in want; which has made a tragic farce of the 
word “brotherhood’’—can’t we, if we stand on the 
Christian platform, be glad that this order has col- 
lapsed of its own accord, thus giving us an opportunity 
to put something better in its place? Those who are 
interested in ethical progress and who view things 
from the perspective of the Kingdom of God can see 
that it is generally foolish to bestow any mourning 
upon a world that has had its day. Systems which 
have their day and cease to be, although their cessa- 
tion involves some painful readjustment, usually de- 
serve to pass out of the picture. And their passing 
away provides us an easy chance to put something 
better in their place. 

So let us look at these times as times when un- 
worthy things are being weighed in the balance and 
found wanting, and as times of rare opportunity for 
carrying the Christian enterprise a step ahead. We 
can, I think, quote with whole-hearted approval the 
words of the writer of Hebrews, chapter 12, verse 26: 

“Then his voice shook the earth, but now the as- 
surance is, once again will I make heaven as well as 
earth to quake.” That phrase, once again, denotes the 
removal of what is shaken, to leave only what stands 
unshaken. Therefore let us render thanks that we get 
an unshaken realm. . . . for our God is indeed a 


consuming fire. 


I like the pungent smell of earthy things— 

A meadow, and a plowed field after rain; 

A wine-red patch of clover always brings 

The feeling I am nearing home again. 

I like the ancient smell of burning wood. .. . 

The musky essence of old cedar trees— 

Upon a lonely sand dune I have stood 

Sniffing the breakers from a thousand seas! 

From every corner of the world they blow, 

Drifting like incense to a deity .... 

They wake my laggard senses—and bestow 

A redolence upon my memory. 

Primeval odors . . . . Ihave loved since birth— 

Created when God made the fragrant earth! 
Gene Boardman Hoover. 
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Life as Expanding Awareness’ 
Dilworth Lupton 


m|N my bookcase is a shining geographical globe 
%; about one and one-half feet in diameter. 
I computed the other day that the thin 
covering of paper and shellac represents rela- 
tively the thickness of the water and air covering which 
engirdles our earth. This film of atmosphere and 
water supports the only life of which we have any 
evidence in the entire universe. 

What a drama has been and is being played 
within this tiny film. We can only speculate as to 
how life originated. All we know is that there has 
emerged from the physical world a new insurgent 
reality which triumphs increasingly over matter. Sea 
scorpions... . trilobites <1. fish . .. . amphibia 

. reptiles . . . . mammals. 

Presently life transcends mere biological levels 
and man’s consciousness is born—personality, civi- 
lization, art, religion, love, a Mendelssohn, a Michel- 
angelo, a Spinoza, an Assisi, a Jesus—and life achieves 
what it had not known before, quality, depth, value. 

Literary mysteries which have baffled the master 
minds of our keenest scholars are to be found in the 
Gospel of John. No one knows who wrote it; nor do 
competent critics agree as to when it was written. It 
depicts a Jesus markedly dissimilar to the Jesus found 
in Matthew, Mark and Luke. One interesting dif- 
ference is shown by the use of the term “eternal life.” 
In the ‘“Synoptics’”—Matthew, Mark and Luke—this 
phrase signifies extension beyond death; the writer of 
John uses it to mean a present possession, matter of 
intensity here and now rather than extensity in some 
unknown future; quality and depth rather than mere 
duration. “I came,” said Jesus in the Johannine 
gospel record, “that ye might have life and that ye 
might have it more abundantly.” Eternal life for the 
writer meant the life abundant. 

In the phrase ‘‘abundant life’’ there is something 
singularly alluring. The very words thrill us, and yet 
we feel that their ultimate meaning somehow evades 
our understanding. How can we reinterpret them 
in the language of today? 

Zona Gale in one of her penetrating essays writes, 
“Tife is an experience in expanding awareness.” 
There is a clue worth following. The man whose 
“awareness” is expanding year by year is creating for 
himself a sense of eternal life, or the life abundant. 


I 


One hundred years ago the British frigate Beagle, 
with young Darwin, aged twenty-four, as passenger, 
had half completed its voyage around the world. Two 
decades after his return to England Darwin published 
his celebrated ‘Origin of Species.”” That very year 
(1857) was born a French Jew named Henri Bergson, 
later one of the distinguished philosophers of our time. 
Bergson gave to the theory of evolution a new inter- 
pretation. Instead of the materialistic, mechanistic 
universe on which Darwin based his conclusions, Berg- 
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son conceived of the universe as charged with a vital 
impulse, an elan vital, ever invading, changing and 
expanding the world. He called his theory Creative 
Evolution. 

In the persons of Darwin and Bergson we dis- 
cover two types of “abundant living’’ won through ex- 
panding intellectual awareness. Darwin is the symbol 
of the scientist—the Helmholtzes, the Tyndalls, the 
Steinmetzes, the Curies—observing and classifying 
data and ascertaining the laws which govern physical 
and physiological behavior. Bergson is symbol of 
the philosophic mind—the Aristotles, Spinozas, Humes, 
Kants and Croces—weaving the woof of scientific 
discovery into the warp of other human experiences 
such as art, religion and ethics, endeavoring to see life 
not in isolated areas but to discover, if possible, some 
aspects of the entire pattern; striving patiently to see 
life steadily and to see it whole. 

“Such men,” you say, “undoubtedly have found 
abundant life, but I am neither a Darwin nor a Berg- 
son; I am just an ordinary man.” 

You and I, to be sure, may not possess intellectual 
capacities in the degree that such men possessed them. 
Yet we have such capacities none the less. The dif- 
ficulty is we do so little to stimulate this side of our 
natures. 

Consider two extreme examples. Mr. A and Mr. 
B graduated from college in the same class. They 
took the same courses.. Each was as intelligent as 
the other. That was ten years ago. Look at them 
now. Mr. A isin a rut intellectually. Mr. B is far 
more alive mentally than he was at the time of his 
graduation. Go into the private libraries of these two 
men; take a glance at the magazines displayed on their 
living-room tables. Mr. A has added scarcely a 
worth-while book to his collection. The magazines 
and newspapers which he reads are fitted (ask the 
publishers!) to persons with an average age of four- 
teen! Then look at Mr. B’s books and periodicals. 
They deal with modern discoveries in the scientific 
field; with recent philosophical theory; with ethics, 
religion and modern social problems. Now scan their 
faces. A has lost his zest for living. There is a list- 
lessness in his eyes. B is keen, enthusiastic; his eyes 
snap with energy. He has discovered one of the se- 
erets of life abundant—expanding intellectual aware- 
ness. 

II 


When I was a boy, my mother employed of a 
Monday one of the village washerwomen. She was a 
good, sturdy sort, but illiterate, and her poor tired 
brain was crammed with a varied stock of supersti- 
tions. One day as she was coming down our front 
steps on her way home a brilliant, carmine sunset 
lighted up the western sky. “Look over there!’ I 
cried in my enthusiasm. ‘To my surprise she immedi- 
ately displayed signs of fright in her facial expression 
and her eyes. “Something terrible will happen to- 
morrow,” she said. “My mother always told us 
that blood red in the sunset was a sign of bad luck.” 

Yet that same sunset, in which I saw loveliness 
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and poor old Mary only a frightful omen, Turner could 
have transferred to a canvas and superadded a beauty 
that the ordinary mortal could never discern nor 
create. 

The degree of esthetic awareness of each one of us 
lies somewhere between these two extremes—poor old 
Mary at zero and Turner at the nth power. And 
whether or not we are discovering the secret of the life 
abundant depends in part on whether our awareness of 
beauty is expanding with the years. 

“Ah!’? say some, “I have no aptitude in this 
direction.” Yet think of Helen Keller. She is un- 
able to see or hear, and still she uses what senses she 
has to discover increasingly the beauties of the world. 
And you and I can both hear and see! What excuse 
have we for not winning some measure of esthetic 
awareness? 

When Alice Freeman Palmer, afterwards the fa- 
mous president of Wellesley College, was teaching in 
the slums of an American city, a little pupil asked, 
“iss Freeman, how can we be happy?” That was a 
difficult question. How could children in such a drab, 
dirty place possibly find happiness? But Miss Freeman 
was undaunted. The next day she gave her children 
three rules for happiness. The second one was this: 
Look for something beautiful every day, and don’t skip 
a day. 

The technique of expanding our esthetic aware- 
ness must center around the underlying principle of 
Mrs. Palmer’s maxim—which, by the way, met with 
astonishing success. The sovereign method is con- 
stantly to expose oneself to beauty—in art, music, 
nature, architecture, painting. We may not become 
a Murillo, a Phidias, a Shakespeare, a Schubert; none 
the less we all have capacities for beauty which we 
have not touched. If we have eyes to see and ears 
to hear and are not fully alive to beauty it is our own 
fault. We need but call upon the celestial surgeon, 
Persistence, to stab our spirits broad awake. 


Ill 

Captain J. Arthur Hadfield, noted psychiatrist 
of a British hospital, where treatments are given shell- 
shocked patients, tells of an ex-soldier who suffered 
from obstinate neurasthenia. Hadfield applied all 
his skill but seemed unable to help him. One day the 
soldier received a message that his entire family had 
fallen sick with a contagious illness. Some weeks later 
Hadfield’s patient returned, virtually a well man! In 
nursing his family back to health he had unwittingly 
made the discovery which Paul made long ago, that 
love casts out fear. Expanding awareness of his 
family’s need, expanding awareness of his own capaci- 
ties to help his loved ones, had brought abundant life! 

In these times when we face the alternatives of 
industrial and international planning or national and 
world disaster, we find that we need not only the social 
science but the spirit of good will. Our century old 
attitude of individualism, of laissez-faire, must give 
way to a social awareness, an inner sensitivity to the 
fact that our own good is involved in that of others. 
Social awareness saved Hadfield’s patient from mental 
breakdown; social awareness can save the American 
and the world from economic and political catastrophe. 
Dr. Elwood, professor of sociology in the University of 


Missouri, defines love (a sociological point of view) 
as “a valuing of and a devotion to persons rather than 
things.” 

Such social awareness can be consciously culti- 
vated through the deepening of family relationships and 
friendships and through throwing ourselves behind 
great social causes. We are entering a new era of 
social reconstruction. Leadership is needed in the 
fields of business, medicine, law, politics, education, 
prison reform, international readjustments. What far- 
flung social interests challenge the youth of today. 
And what an opportunity they present for achieving 
the life abundant—both for the individual and society 
itself—through expanding social awareness. 


IV 
Late one rainy night I arrived in the English 
Lake District. I had my supper and sat warming 
myself before the open fire. A young English couple 
were there, too, but I knew the British antipathy 
toward Yankee “aggressiveness” and so bided my 
time. Presently they drew me into their conversa- 
tion. The following morning, to my surprise and 
pleasure, I was invited to tour the lakes in their small 
roadster. 
What struck me most were Wordsworth’s haunts. 
In my imagination I could see him walking and medi- 
tating; then suddenly I pictured him with his sister 
on their excursion up the Wye Valley, and I could see 
him looking down at the ru ns of Tintern Abbey and 
writing— 
And I have felt 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 

Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 

Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man: 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 

And rolls through all things. 


Wordsworth felt another awareness that brings 
life abundant—awareness of the presence of God. 

Years later Professor Carruth wrote a poem which 
millions of present-day school children know by heart: 
Like tides on a crescent sea-beach 

When the moon is new and thin, 
Into our hearts high yearnings 

Come welling and surging in: 
Come from the mystic ocean 

Whose rim no foot has trod— 
Some of us call it Longing, 

And others call it God. 


These mysterious yearnings of which I have been 
speaking—for scientific and philosophic truth, for 
beauty, for fellowship and love—these very yearnings 
are of God, and the awareness of these deep realities 
gives us an awareness of God, and a sense of the life 
abundant. ‘To stifle these experiences is to live on a 
sheer biological level and to shut out the Almighty. 


V 
Can we hope for life after death? Or do we but 
strut and fret our hour upon the stage never to appear 
again? 
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Our fathers rested their faith in life immortal 
upon the physical resurrection of Jesus, but these 
stories are considered by modern biblical scholars to 
be but legends. That the disciples believed they saw 
Jesus spiritually resurrected is accepted almost uni- 
versally, but this for most of us merely raises the moot 
questions of psychical research. 

Is it not possible to base our hope of the immortal 
life upon the very things we have been considering? 
The heightened sense of the life abundant, the sense 
of I-am-ness which comes from expanding intellectual, 
esthetic, social and religious awareness, life rich and 
full, victorious over defeat and accident—is not this 
sense an assurance of the power of spirit over matter 
and even bodily dissolution? To those who have at- 
tained this maximum awareness there comes a faith 
that the human spirit is of such eternal worth that 
it cannot be obliterated. 

Dr. Frank C. Doan evidently was thinking of 
this when he wrote: “Thinkest thou that in the on- 


coming hour of thy spirit’s departure from its earthly 
habitation all these beautiful passions shall die out of 
thee—justice go out of thee, wisdom be darkened in 
death, love be buried alongside of thy body in its 
grave? Nay, not so, not so,O my soul! Thy strength 
cometh not from the earth without thee, but from the 
spirit within. In that spirit thou shalt go on from 
strength to strength. . . . This is certain, and that 
my soul knoweth right well. Spirit ruleth and riseth 
above matter in this universe.” 

What abundant life one sees manifest in our be- 
loved Oliver Wendell Holmes, former Justice of the 
Supreme Court! What expanding awareness even in 
his eighties and nineties! In a letter to the Federal 
Bar Association regretting that he could not attend the 
twelfth annual dinner given in his honor (on the oc- 
casion of his ninety-first birthday) he closed with these 
striking and luminous words: “Life to me seems like a 
Japanese picture which our imagination does not allow 
to end at the margin.” 


Fate, Fortune and the. Future’ 


Bruce Swift 


N|ELTAT Thomas Paine said of the period of the 
6) American Revolution, we may say with 
equal force of our own time. But if we 
say that these are times that try the souls 
of men, we shall have to go on to say that they are 
times that try the souls of churches, also. Saint Paul’s 
description of his plight fits our case today. “‘We are 
pressed on every side, perplexed, pursued, smitten 
down.” 

Pressed on every side, perplexed, pursued, smitten 
down. These words suggest covered wagons on the 
Oregon trail moving through the perils of the wilder- 
ness. They suggest Luther at Worms and Garrison 
at Boston. They suggest the Socinians and the Lol- 
lards, the Paulicians and the Hussites, the Albigenses 
and the Waldenses. They suggest the heralds and the 
pioneers of the Christian faith in the Age of the Apostle 
and Martyrs. 

Pressed on every side, perplexed, pursued, smit- 
ten down! The whole church stands in that case 
today, and the traditionally liberal branch thereof 
shares the fate of its sister branches. 


I 


The Liberal Church shares the fate of its sister 
churches. With them it fronts the general crisis 
the whole Christian movement faces in our time. 

It faces the drift of the times away from all re- 
ligion, and especially that expressed through the 
churches. It faces a once passive tolerance become 
an active hostility. It faces a growing line of folk 
who turn away from it saying that it misses the mes- 
sage and mistakes the mission of its Founder, that it 
touches modern life only at its edges, that its divisions 
are of the Devil, not of Christ, and that its patent 
lack of power disproves its high pretensions. 

It faces a world that does not justify its dream 


*Sermon at the Sunday morning service, Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, Worcester, October 22. 


that a revival of interest in the church would be an 
aftermath of the Great War. It faces a world that 
still awaits evidence that the Church of Christ as a 
whole has emerged from that baptism of blood and 
tears purged of its sins and changed of heart. It faces 
a world giving itself to the current revival of the an- 
cient philosophy of futility. It faces a world that 
flies away from any common center of spiritual orien- 
tation. 

It faces a world in which nationalism has become 
the religion of a host of folk. It faces a world in which 
a multitude of people devote themselves anew to the 
ideal of a self-contained and self-sufficient national 
life, to an ideal that moves them to make a cultural 
as well as an economic application of this principle 
which leads to provincialism of thought and purpose. 

It faces a world in which we have a generation of 
youths for whom religion is something they can take or 
leave, something apart from their everyday lives. It 
faces a generation for whom a real God is an unlikely 
perhaps and the church is an undesired luxury. It 
faces a generation living through the most difficult 
and the most significant period in human affairs since 
the dawn of the sixteenth century—difficult because 
of its complexity, significant because of gestures 
toward freedom. 

While Liberalism faces this situation along with 
its sister churches, it faces a peril peculiar to itself. 

Liberalism faces an opposing factor in the bold 
and intelligent revival of the old Protestant tradition. 
It faces a recrudescent Orthodoxy reinforced on the 
one hand by the Barthians and on the other by the 
Buchmanites. It faces an assurance and a positive- 
ness that shakes its hesitancy and tentativeness. 

Liberalism faces three embarrassing factors, too. 
It faces the occult groups, all of them younger and 
many of them stronger than itself. It faces groups of 
folk who, wishing to enjoy some semblance of freedom, 
but tired of ‘ifs’ and “‘maybes,”’ find belief in the in- 
credible more acceptable than belief in the probable. 
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Liberalism faces, too, the progressive reconstruction 
of tradition we have come to call “Modernism.” It 
faces a scheme of things, here, that enables sons to 
make virtue of an outlook their fathers once denied. 
It faces a scheme of things theological that makes pos- 
sible an escape from the rigors of Calvinism once to 
be had only through the Liberal Church. It faces a 
scheme of things that suits the psychology of folk 
who want to be liberal in religion but who feel that our 
Unitarian and Universalist liberalism still smacks of 
heresy. And Liberalism faces, also, the growing 
community church movement. Though recent in 
origin, this movement now numbers above two thou- 
sand constituent churches—some conservative, some 
progressive, some liberal. But here it is, the third em- 
barrassing factor confronting Liberalism today. 

Liberalism faces an afflicting factor, also. This is 
the New Positivism. It faces the humanists, who 
challenge its intellectual integrity and chide its slow- 
ness of heart to believe the new evangel. 

Hence, we say that the words of Saint Paul de- 
scribe the fate of the churches today. “We are 
pressed on every side, perplexed, pursued, smitten 
down.” We confront a disturbing situation. We 
face new perils. We meet a crisis. 


II 


Yet this is but one phase of the story. A bad 
situation was but one side of the story Saint Paul had to 
tell to the Corinthians. He wrote: ‘We are pressed 
on every side, yet not hemmed in; perplexed, yet not 
unto despair; pursued, yet not overtaken; smitten down, 
yet not destroyed.” Why are we not overwhelmed in 
the face of the situation? Why have wa not been de- 
stroyed ere this? It is because we have something 
that is ourown. We have a fortune that out-reaches 
our fate. - Let us take stock of it. 

First, we have a treasure we prize. We prize it, 
not because no one on earth has anything like it, but 
because it is our own. It is our tradition of liberty of 
which we have made so much—a liberty won and a 
tradition established by the seers and the prophets, 
the saints and martyrs, whose heirs we are and whose 
lives are “bound in the bundle of life with God.” Ail 
of them faced times as trying and perils as threatening 
as these we face, and in loyalty and love stood by the 
truth that was theirs until that truth could have its 
day, though thus to stand brought suffering, sacrifice 
and humiliation. We prize this treasure we have 
because we know that apart from us their faith and 
their hope and their love cannot be made perfect. 

Second, we have a promise we trust. Other folk 
have a like promise, of course, but ours has the witness 
of our heritage and our history. This promise tells 
us that “the truth that has made us free will, in the 
end, make us glad, also.”’ Picket duty is often a sad 
and lonesome task. Even the privilege of freedom 
may sometimes prove a lonely and an irksome boon. 
Still, we have a promise we trust, that in the end, 
though the way be hard and the wait long, truth shall 
carry through freedom to gladness and the joy our 
common humanity seeks. 

Third, we have a hope we cherish. We cherish 
the hope that our continuing witness among the 
churches of Christ shall bring to the Kingdom what 


only an out-and-out liberal group can bring. Our 
tradition of liberty is established. We do not have to 
explain, defend or apologize for it. We know the 
diversity of thought it brings and we know the unity 
in diversity that we achieve. We would not exchange 
that diversity for any measure of bondage, however 
small. For it we have an example in the early church. 
There the unity was a point of purpose, not an identity 
of thought. And so we cherish the hope that by our 
demonstration of unity in diversity we may show that 
the principle of liberty in religion is not only logically 
reasonable but is Christianly practicable as well. We 
cherish the hope that such demonstration will hasten 
the fulfillment of the Master’s prayer, that his people 
may all be one. With the late Dwight Morrow we 


believe that “hope is greater than history.”” We have 
a hope we cherish. 
Finally, we have a persuasion we love. We are 


persuaded that our liberal faith can meet the needs 
and sustain the souls of modernmen. Some proclama- 
tions of this faith fall short of this, we know, but here 
the preacher is at fault, not the faith. Therefore, we 
turn neither to the right hand nor to the left, but we go 
forward. We go on in the conviction of Martineau 
that “no man can have a deep persuasion without 
loving it, and he is neither true to himself, nor trustful 
in God, if he does not avow it with simplicity, defend 
it with eagerness and see that it has its place in the 
mighty competition for human souls.” We have a 
persuasion we love. 

Therefore, though we are pressed on every side, 
perplexed, pursued, smitten down, though we face a 
trying situation in the world and things are very 
much against us, we go on. We are not hemmed in, 
nor despairing, nor left behind, nor destroyed, because 
we prize a treasure, trust a promise, cherish a hope and 
love a persuasion. ‘This is our fortune. 


Ill 


Sustained by that fortune though overshadowed 
by the present fate, we front the future, but we front 
it not to prophesy. The situation is too involved for 
that. Factors not yet apparent will enter in and 
work their will. Let us not try to predict what the 
future may be but let us try to see what we can do 
about that future. What shall we do about it—we 
who have a treasure we prize, a promise we trust, a 
hope we cherish and a persuasion we love? 

The difficulties of the present will continue into 
the future. The unsolved problems of today will con- 
front us tomorrow. ‘The crisis of now will be with us 
then. Does that affright us? Not if we do prize the 
treasure, trust the promise, cherish the hope and love 
the persuasion that are ours. We shall not even falter. 
Rather, we shall move on, challenged by the treasure 
because we do prize it, supported by the promise be- 
cause we do trust it, guided by the hope because we 
do cherish it and impelled by the persuasion because 
we do love it. We shall face all hazards, accept all 
burdens and attack all problems it may be our fate 
to meet, enabled thereunto by these resources that 
are ours. We shall go forward because we are sure 
that this is not our resting place and because the fu- 
ture calls us. 


The future calls us to come on about our business 
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strong in the conviction, first, that no crisis in the af- 
fairs of the world or of the church is a misfortune to 
lament, but an opportunity to seize. What are the 
story of the church and the history of the world but 
successions of crises faced and worked through? 
When has not the church stood in some grave peril or 
other? Have not her creative days been times of dis- 
may? Havenot her periods of ease been her spiritually 
dead eras? Was not her peril greater in the days 
when Constantine gave her peace than in the days 
when Nero gave her persecution? When has not the 
Liberal Church faced some sort of peril? Now it is 
the peril of opposition and resistance; then it is the 
peril of appropriation and indifference. Now it is 
the peril of swift expansion; then it is the peril of 
stagnation. To the high of heart these crises are 
always clear calls to new conquests of the Spirit. 
The future calls us to come on, meeting the oppor- 
tunities of each new occasion as we go. 

The future calls us to come on about our business 
strong in the conviction, secondly, that now that we 
have freedom it is time for us to set our hands to our 
major task. It is time for us to begin to deepen the 
channel the pioneers wrought so long and valiantly to 
broaden. The stream is wide and sluggish, now. 
Mud flats appear and there are shallows. Foaming 
cascades lend a touch of beauty but impede progress. 
Some observant soul saw well and spoke graphically 
of the River Platte, saying, “It is long and shallow 
and widest at the mouth.” Let us begin to deepen 
the channel of our Liberalism. Man is a heart as 
well as a head. Intellectualism is good within its 
limits, but it can be as superficial as emotionalism 
and as anarchistic, too. Come full-round, religion 
has depth as well as breadth; it has height as well as 
width. Proportion is the test of truth as it is of 


You Are Going 


Robert C. 


W@|Y wife and I recently returned from Copen- 
When we went abroad we had 
little intention of visiting Denmark, but 
on the way across almost everyone whom 
we met sang the praises of the Paris of the Baltic, 
and then in Holland we met Dr. W. R. M. Noordhoff, 
the associate secretary of the International Association 
for Liberal Christianity and Religious Freedom, who 
told us something of the program of next year’s con- 
ference in Copenhagen and urged on us the wisdom of 
visiting the capital of Denmark, talking with our 
Unitarian friends there and seeing Copenhagen for 
ourselves. Dr. Noordhoff, quite naturally, is anxious 
that there should be a large representation of American 
liberals at the conference next August. He showed 
his wisdom by suggesting our visit. 
When one hears so much praise in advance one is 
apt to be critical. J think that we were critical, but 
never have we fallen in love so deeply with a city and 
with its people as we did after our week in Copenhagen. 
It is the capital of Denmark and the largest city in all 
Scandinavia, with about eight hundred thousand in- 
habitants, and yet everywhere there are beauty spots 
innumerable, many of them fortunately grouped about 


beauty. The future calls us to deepen the channel 
of the Liberal Faith. 

Liberty is no more a possession to be cherished 
than Christianity is a gem to be preserved. The one 
is a principle to be applied; the other a germ to be 
developed. Liberty is not a privilege merely to be 
enjoyed; it is an obligation to be discharged. It is a 
strategy to be used not simply to get men free from 
something that binds them, but to enable them to 
achieve something greater and richer and more mean- 
ingful than they have ever known. 

Our end is not freedom; it is religious autonomy 
and spiritual integrity. It is easier, as Emerson saw, 
for men to win freedom than it is for them to win re- 
ligion. As idealism without ideas is futility, so Lib- 
eralism without content is vanity. Breadth without 
depth is near to emptiness. The future calls us to 
come on about our business of deepening the channel. 

Finally, the future calls us to come on about our 
business strong in the conviction that this is God’s 
cause and that He needs our help in bringing it along 
upon its way. Whatever the general situation the 
churches face, whatever the special situation our 
church confronts, whatever the elements of peril and 
of crisis, let us never forget that it is our business for- 
ever to be drawing the line between the philosophy of 
life that is of Christ and the philosophy of life that is 
of self. A wide difference exists between the philos- 
ophy of Jesus and that of the world, and the line be- 
tween them needs to be marked anew. [Ever since 
the empire of Constantine conquered the church, the 
world has wrought within its sacred precincts. The 
future calls us to come forward on our business of 
helping God in His cause, but it is man’s cause, too. 
It is God’s cause for the very reason that it is man’s 
cause, the cause of the whole man against a part of him. 


to Copenhagen 
Dexter 


the harbor and the Oresund, which lies between Den- 
mark and Sweden. Years ago Copenhagen perceived 
that her safety did not lie in military defenses, and 
leveled the walls around the city, making of them 
everywhere beautiful parks and recreation centers. 
A few years since Denmark abolished her army and 
navy, and the money formerly spent for this purpose 
now goes into education and recreation for the people. 
Some years ago I heard an Englishman at Geneva say 
that the Scandinavians were the only civilized people 
in the world. If civilization means the capacity to 
enjoy life and the good things of life there is no ques- 
tion that Denmark is a thoroughly civilized coun- 
try. 

Not only is Copenhagen a city of parks and 
beautiful vistas on the blue waters of the Oresund, 
broken almost every minute by the passing of ships 
from all over the world of all sizes and designs, but 
it is likewise a city of churches and magnificent public 
buildings. St. Saviour’s Church was built about 
the time the Puritans came to Boston. Its mag- 
nificent spire of green bronze and gold dominates the 
older part of the city. With Pastor Thorwald Kierke- 
gaard, our Unitarian minister, I climbed to the top of 
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the ‘“‘marble church,” another one of the magnificent 
edifices; on every side there were beautiful bronze 
spires and cupolas in particularly attractive Scandi- 
navian designs. 

Denmark has produced a very large number of 
first-rate sculptors, headed by Bertel Thorvaldsen, and 
everywhere one sees evidences of their art. On the 
very edge of the harbor perches the bronze mermaid, 
seated quite naturally on one of the boulders along 
the water’s edge, her feet lapped at high tide by the 
blue waters of the harbor. Near by is the stirring 
bronze of Geffion with her team of steaming bulls 
ploughing up the Oresund. Scattered all through 
the parks where the bastions formerly stood and along 
the main streets and boulevards one sees everywhere 
evidences of the devotion to the art of the chisel and 
hammer, above all in the Thorvaldsen Museum and 
the magnificent Glyptotek. 

But Copenhagen is not alone a city of churches 
and parks and sculpture. It isa city of people, people 
who know how to enjoy themselves to the full and to 
be kind and thoughtful to strangers within their 
gates. It has all the charm of Paris with none of the 
drawbacks. Outdoor restaurants galore, at which the 
entire city seems to eat; music; Tivoli Park, which is 
the greatest amusement center in Europe, lies in the 
center of the city within a block of the railroad station, 
on the site of an old citadel; and other equally charm- 
ing places everywhere about. We could and did sit 
for hours at Langelinje along the shore, fascinated 
by the panorama of the water on the one side and the 
happy people gathered about on the other. Copen- 
hagen is gemuetlich in the very best sense of that un- 
translatable German word. It is not gaudy or grand, 
but homelike, and the people are homelike as well. 

We were delightfully entertained during our days 
in Copenhagen by Dr. Kierkegaard and some of the 
members of his congregation. We visited more than 
once his beautiful new church with its simple archi- 
tecture, its exquisite bas-relief on the outside and the 
wonderful fresco of the Good Samaritan over the pul- 
pit. This is the building in which the conference to 
be held August 14-19, 1934, will have its headquarters. 
It is located within ten minutes’ walk of Langelinje 
and within four or five minutes of other beautiful 
parks and breathing spaces. These will afford won- 
derful opportunities for quiet conference between in- 
dividuals of various nationalities who will meet there 
next summer. We should be proud of our liberal 
church in Copenhagen. It is a vigorous growing 
group, keenly alive to the best thinking of the time 
both in theological and sociological fields, and its 
leader is not only a minister and a theologian but a 
teacher and a poet. It was for us a delight to visit 
his loved capital under his tutelage. 

Denmark has much to offer even to those for 
whom the charms of beauty fail to appeal, if there are 
such. Nowhere in the world are old people cared for 
so naturally and beautifully as there, and in no coun- 
try has popular education made such progress. The 
Volkshochschule movement for adult education has 
permeated the entire country, and one can discuss 
philosophy and economics, art and literature, with the 
humblest peasant and be sure of getting keen and in- 
teresting response. We in America need to know how 


to enjoy the leisure which the machine is forcing upon 
us, and so far as I know no country in the world can 
teach us as much in that line as little Denmark. 

Outside the city one meets everywhere spots of 
historic interest or of charm. The royal castles which 
are open to the public are full of the art treasures of 
the world, and within a few miles of Copenhagen is 
one of the greatest deer parks, the Royal Deer Park, 
open to the public at all times. The seacoast abounds 
with bathing beaches which in the summer time are 
full of happy and contented people, and a few miles 
northeast is the historic castle of Elsinore, where 
Hamlet met his father’s ghost. 

Plans for the conference itself are well under way. 
The program will be announced shortly. In general, 
however, aside from the business of the conference, 
the three subjects which will be discussed during the 
week are: 

1. The Bearing of Religion on Political Life. 

2. The Place of the Liberals in the Church Uni- 
versal. 

3. What Does Revelation Mean to the Liberal? 

In addition, plans are being made for a Youth 
Conference, a trip to Elsinore by boat, a visit to one of 
the Volkshochschule, and a Scandinavian evening with 
folk dances, songs, ete. There will also be an exhibit 
dealing with church architecture, religious publica- 
tions, social work of the churches, and a reception in 
the beautiful Town Hall of Copenhagen. The con- 
ference will end on Sunday, August 19, with a religious 
service in the morning and a meeting at the Glyptotek 
(museum of sculpture) in the afternoon. 

Plans are being made for a two weeks’ school for 
ministers and students to be held preceding the con- 
ference. It is also hoped that arrangements may be 
made for delegates and friends from America to visit 
Great Britain on the way to Denmark. The party will 
probably spend a week visiting interesting places in 
Jutland and other parts of Denmark before the con- 
ference opens in Copenhagen. Following the con- 
ference it is hoped that arrangements can be made for 
delegates to take a trip north through Sweden and 
Norway, visiting not only the world-famed fjords of 
the latter country and the beautiful and historie cities 
of Stockholm, Oslo and Bergen, but also making con- 
tacts with liberals and liberal groups in those countries. 
If there is sufficient interest there is a possibility that 
a party will then travel south through Germany to 
Geneva and spend a little while in that world’s capital 
at the time of the meeting of the Assembly of the 
League of Nations, making contacts with liberal 
groups in Germany and Switzerland on the way. 

The program will be finally arranged at a meeting 
of the executive committee to be held in Holland in 
October, and full information will be sent to various 
liberal groups, Universalist, Unitarian and others in 
America. Large delegations are already promised 
from England and the continental countries, and it is 
hoped that we shall be able to fill our quota from this 
side of the Atlantic. Arrangements will be made 
for lowest possible prices on the Atlantic passage and 
on the Danish railways. Arrangements for the trip 
are being made for the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion by Dr. Charles R. Joy, to whom communications 
concerning it should be addressed. 
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There are places which one visits, beautiful and 
attractive, but which one never cares particularly to 
revisit. For liberals all over the world the Copen- 
hagen Conference presents an opportunity and a chal- 
lenge—an opportunity for enjoyment and fellowship 
and a challenge to increased cooperative effort. 

* * ok 


DR. CARY TO THE CONVENTION 


mE following letter from our leading mission- 

y| ary in Japan was received just too late to 
be read at the General Convention at Worces- 
ter: 


To the Brethren Assembled in Convention at Worcester: 

There have been changes since we reported to you in person 
two years ago at Buffalo. The greatest and most recent change 
is the recall of the Stetsons after more than ten years of faithful 
work—a recall necessitated by lack of funds. They sailed for 
America on Sept. 19. Comment seems useless. Necessity knows 
no law. The pity of it outruns any words I can muster. Their 
disappointment is as genuine as their spirit is loyal. Now, with 
no one to carry on the work they were doing, itis at anend. The 
church, Sunday school, and kindergarten at Shizuoka continue. 

Two other changes should be reported. Since Buffalo a 
Japan Convention of Universalist Churches has been organized 
and has been in existence now for one year. It will be in session 
when this reaches you. With such resources as they can at 
present command, chiefly, of course, our subsidy, they are 
planning for work ahead. Furthermore, our Council is trying 
earnestly to effect a redistribution of resources by sale of property 
and reapportionment of funds. A small beginning has been 
made. A trust fund has been started with the returns from the 
sale of the Shizuoka house until recently the home of the Stet- 
sons. The plan we are working on must be pushed through dif- 
ficulties hard to understand in America and too complicated even 
to outline here. 

The environment in which we have tried to work for forty 
years has never been very favorable and it has been more than 
unfavorable during the past two years. At the moment of writ- 
ing there are not wanting signs that liberal thought, inarticulate 
during the past two years, is determined to claim a hearing and 
to get itself recognized in government. However, no one is war- 
ranted in making any predictions. 

In Korea the work grows steadily in spite of scanty re- 
sources. There are urgent needs which we cannot at present 
meet. Such work as can be done without money or with little is 
being valiantly undertaken. About the time of the Worcester 
meetings a group of independent Korean churches will send rep- 
resentatives to a convention organized by Mr. Jio to work out a 
Federation of the Free Churches of Korea. Our own group will 
represent three churches with a fourth eager for fellowship. Or- 
ganized Christianity in Korea is of a most uncompromisingly 
conservative type. There is no liberal seminary and one of Mr. 
Jio’s great hopes is that he may establish such a seminary. The 
need expressed in money is not great. Land building and main- 
tenance would involve an outlay of about $3,000. Afterwards 
it ought to have $1,000 a year for five years until money making 
projects now maturing could get going. There is no hope of sup- 
porting such work on contributions from members, not in Korea. 
The people are too desperately poor. We must somehow make 
the money. The farm is more than paying its way but the profits 
must for some years go back into the farm, That paying projects 
can be made to pay is proved by the Slipper Guild. When Mr. 
Jio risked yen 100 to start his people making slippers some forty 
gathered in the church and began. Today more than 500 are at 
work and last year they made and marketed more than 200,000 
pairs of slippers. This money, however, all goes to the workers— 
who need it. They can earn from three to ten yen a month per 
worker—and there are often several to a family—and pitiful 
as these sums seem to us, to them they are a godsend. The 


church receives nothing from the slipper project. It receives 
little from the tailor shop. The income from the farm has been 
put back into the farm. We have, therefore, another project. 
We want to go into the charcoal business and to do it we propose 
to buy a mountain! We are not looking to America for help on it. 
We think we see a way to do it. Away from the cities land can 
be bought cheap. Twenty miles from Taigu in Kumpo we bought 
100 tsubo of land and the building on it for less than $20! (It 
should not surprise you that even this outlay failed to get us an 
adequate building. The congregation overflows it now—not so 
bad in summer time but in the biting winds and deep snows of 
winter it will be a handicap.) We must have the seminary if we 
are to get and keep our foothold. We need that mountain, but 
we think we can swing it ourselves. We need a sewing school. 
We have the head for the school in training now at Blackmer 
Home and a room in the church building in which to start. We 
need some machines. I think yen 1000 will cover this. We will 
take all the help you can give. Perhaps a federation of Free 
Churches might be glad of a project with which to inaugurate a 
new era of cooperation. 

As I review it this does not seem like much of a report. 
There are opportunities in plenty and projects to meet them, but 
they hang fire for lack of funds. The turning point has come in 
Korea. The handful of liberals on the field ought to be backed 
in their effort to meet a great opportunity. I should like to see 
some real recognition of the heroic man who commands on our 
farthest frontier-—the only kind of recognition he wants—the 
backing he needs to do more work. A new state is in process of 
being born in Manchuria. Many of Mr. Jio’s countrymen are 
there and he would like to train and send workers among them. 
The political issues are beside the point. 

This letter is already long. Our thoughts and prayers are 
with you. Pretty often we are lonesome for a sight of you. Even 
at our most buoyant times, seven years between looks seems to 
us very long. All of us send affectionate greetings to all the 
friends in all the churches. 

Faithfully yours, 
H. M. Cary. 


ok * K 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT WORCESTER 


1. Appreciation 

Be it resolved, that the thanks of this Convention be extended 
to our host, the First Universalist Society of Worcester, its minis- 
ter and people, for their thoughtfulness and hospitality, their 
anticipation of our needs, and provision for our pleasure and 
comfort; and also to the sister All Souls Church, minister and 
people, for their helpful cooperation, to the press for its generous 
assistance in spreading reports of our proceedings, to the speakers 
and those who have been our music ministers, to those who in any 
and all ways have contributed to make this occasion historic 
and profitable. 


2. Retiring Officers 

Be it resolved, that we express appreciation to such of our 
officers as have given of their time and thought to the service of 
this Convention, and are now retiring, and furthermore, be it 
resolved, that this Convention request that both Mr. Ames and 
Mr. Hill continue to give their valuable service in such manner 
as the Board of Trustees may request. 


3. The Universalist Publishing House 

Whereas, the Universalist Publishing House, by its loyal 
cooperation, and through its journal, the Christian Leader, has 
materially promoted those interests to which this Convention is 
committed: 

Be it resolved that this Convention commend to our con- 
stituency the support of our Publishing House; and further 

Be it resolved that in the Christian Leader we recognize one of 
the outstanding religious journals of our time, courageous and 
progressive, and we express our appreciation for the service which 
its staff is rendering to our denomination. 
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4. Temperance Education 


Previous to the adoption of the Eighteenth Amendment, an 
effective program of education inculcated the facts concerning 
the effects of drinking alcoholic beverages, but this program was 
neglected following the enactment of the prohibition law. 

The prospect of the imminent repeal of the amendment 
convinces us of the necessity for the resumption of an active edu- 
cational endeavor, and therefore, 

Be it resolved, that this Convention record its conviction that 
such training is essential to decency, order and good citizenship. 


5. The Radio and the Advertising of Intoxicating Liquor 


The influence of the radio as an agency of propaganda is 
recognized by all. It has power to increase sales, diffuse culture, 
and unseat government. As an advertising medium it is un- 
excelled. 

Therefore, be it resolved, that this Convention protests the 
employment of the radio to advertise intoxicating liquor, and 
instructs the Secretary of the Universalist General Convention 
to register our protest with the National Broadcasting Company 
and the Columbia Broadcasting Company. 


6. Against War 

Resolved, that this Convention reaffirms its unalterable op- 
position to war, and, in this Convention, that we commend the 
reluctance of the President of the United States to resort to armed 
intervention in Cuba. 

We resolve, furthermore, to approve the six point program for 
the Disarmament Conference at Geneva. 


7. The N. R.A. 


Our Government is engaged in establishing a planned econ- 
omy which has in view the abolition of many of the abuses which 
have plagued our industrial and social order. 

We therefore pledge our support to the National Recovery 
Administration in its endeavor to eliminate the evils inherent in 
our economic system, and to rehabilitate the business of the 
United States. 


8. Naturalization 


Whereas, the Government of the United States has signed 
treaties with nearly all the nations of the earth outlawing war as 
a proper way of settling international disputes, and the Naturaliz- 
ation Courts refuse to grant citizenship to anyone with con- 
scientious objections to war, and have thereby denied natural- 
ization to many noble men and women while at the same time 
granting it to others of inferior character who have had no ob- 
jections to war; be it resolved, therefore, that we go on record as 
favoring the harmonizing of court procedure with the law by 
elimination from the citizenship examination of all questions to 
any applicant as to his or her willingness to bear arms. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to the President, the Secretary of State, and to the Secretary of 
Labor, who formulates the questions to be asked of applicants 
for citizenship. 


9. Greetings 


We acknowledge with gratitude the good wishes of the 
General Assembly of Unitarian and Free Christian Churches of 
England, and wish to extend to this body the cordial greetings of 
the Universalist General Convention. 

Be it resolved that the Secretary of this Convention be in- 
structed to convey our sentiments to our co-workers across the 
seas. 


10. Appreciation of the Service of the Stetsons 


The return from our missionary enterprise in Japan of Rey. 
Clifford R. Stetson, Mrs. Stetson, and family, after eleven years 
of faithful service, should occasion regret at our failure to ade- 
quately support the Japan Mission. 

Be it resolved, that this Convention instruct the Secretary to 
send our letter of appreciation to the Stetsons. 

Be it further resolved, that we request the Board of Trustees 
of our General Convention to make provision for the adequate 


support of Mr. and Mrs. Stetson for such a period as shall, within 
their ju7gment, be necessary. 


11. Our Greatest Task 


The most important product of a nation is men and women 
of noble character and good will. Material prosperity cannot 
long prevail among people whose moral vigor has declined and 
whose religious zeal has waned. 

The greatest task confronting the Universalist Church is to 
develop men and women whose moral insight and religious fervor 
impel them to engage whole-heartedly in the struggle to emanci- 
pate mankind from ignorance, slavery, injustice, and war. 

Be it therefore resolved, that we as delegates to this significant 
Convention return to our churches determined to make those 
institutions effective instruments of righteousness and peace, for 
character-education and social justice, for liberty and brother- 
hood. s 

* as * 


RECOMMENDATIONS ADOPTED AT WORCESTER 


1. Committee on Liberal Evangelism 

Whereas, the General Superintendent has in his report to 
this Convention emphasized the necessity of Liberal Religious 
Evangelism—Study Classes in Liberal Religion, the publishing 
and dissemination of booklets along this line, the preparation of 
Lay Services, and securing of new church members; and, whereas, 
your committee believes these things are all closely related, we 
therefore recommend that the Board of Trustees, at its next 
meeting, appoint a commission of five, of whom one shall be the 
General Superintendent and two shall be State Superintendents 
or former Superintendents, to be known as the Committee on 
Liberal Evangelism. This committee shall endeavor to co- 
ordinate the various items mentioned above, and shall suggest 
and cooperate in other ways and means for further aggressive de- 
velopment of Religious Liberalism. 


2. Regional Organization 


We recommend that the Board of Trustees be empowered 
to take action looking toward putting into operation the proposed 
plan of regional organization as outlined in their report to this 
Convention. 


3. Quotas 


We recommend that the Board of Trustees give further study 
to possible readjustment of church quotas to this Convention, 
with power in the Board to put into effect any changes therein, 
made advisable for any reason, provided that there be no in- 
crease in the present rate of 5 per cent of local expenses. 


4. General Convention Funds 


We recommend that the General Convention Board keep 
prominently before our people the importance of gifts, endow- 
ments, and bequests to the Universalist General Convention for 
the enlargement of our work; and that they use such means to 
that end as may seem advisable. 


5. International Church Extension Funds 


We commend the policy of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention with regard to the use of funds 
for International Church Extension during the year 1933-34: 
only such income of trust funds and contributions specially 
designated for that purpose and suitable proportion of receipts 
from general quotas. 

We recommend that this policy be continued with such 
modification as the Board may deem advisable. 

We recommend that the portion of general funds so allo- 
cated and used be made to so appear in the Treasurer’s Report. 


6. Loyalty Sunday 


We recommend that one Sunday each year be denominated 
Loyalty Sunday, and that each individual church on that day 
stress loyalty to the church and take an offering for the use of 
the Universalist General Convention. 

And we further recommend that February 11, 1934, and the 
second Sunday of each February thereafter, be so set aside, pro 
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vided that any local church may for cause sufficient to itself select 
another Sunday within the month named. 


7. Loyalty Fellowship 


In order that the individual Universalists throughout our 
denomination may manifest their continued loyalty to our 
church we recommend: 

That the Board of Trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention establish a Universalist Loyalty Fellowhip in which 
individuals shall be enrolled upon the payment of $10.00 per 
annum. ‘The funds so received shall be used by the Board of 
Trustees as it may deem expedient and advisable. 

We further recommend that an opportunity to join this 
Loyalty Fellowship shall be given at this Convention. 


8. Report of the Commission on Spiritual Healing 


We recommend that the incoming Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention take under consideration the 
appointment of a Committee on Pastoral Psychology. 

And we suggest that the full report of the Commission on 
Spiritual Healing be published in the Christian Leader. 


9. Treasurer’s Report 


The Committee on Official Reports has examined the re- 
ports of the Treasurer and Auditor and recommends their adop- 
tion. 


10. Permanent Investigating Committee 


Whereas, situations arise where it is publicly charged that 
ministers have been dismissed from their parishes for reasons 
that, if true, reflect seriously on the Christian spirit of our churches 
and tend to develop a cynical attitude regarding the genuineness 
of their Christianity. 

Be it resolved, that a standing committee, named the Per- 
manent Investigating Committee, shall be elected biennially 
by the General Convention, to consist of three ministers, nomi- 
nated by the Ministerial Association, and of two laymen, whose 
duty it shall be to investigate fully, to ascertain the facts, and 
publish, if deemed advisable, the results of such investigation 


and their judgment thereon. 
* * * 


THE GARDENER OF THE SANTA PAULA PARISH 
Ray Darwin Cranmer 


Since the gophers have all been slain in the parsonage gar- 
den, the trees have shown remarkable growth. The avocado, 
which was about three feet high two years ago, now towers twelve 
feet in height and waves its glossy leaves high over the gardener’s 
head. The smallest orange tree has sent out new branches, and 
this year it bore four dozen oranges which hung like huge golden 
balls on ribbons of green. Cuttings of genesta which were 
planted in the late spring of 1982 have reached the height of 
seven feet, and these together with plumbago, jasmine and pitto- 
sporum are beginning to form an effective screen for the dilapi- 
dated fence that separates the parsonage grounds from the neigh- 
bors. The bare, bleak side of the garage is covered with mighty 
gourd vines, and on the eastern end bignonia-venusta has made 
such progress that gourds will have to be moved to some other 
location next year. The tangerine tree, which has its second 
birthday on November 11, has scanty foliage, but huge tangerines 
to the number of one dozen weigh down its slender branches and 
are turning golden in the September sun. The limes have sent 
out a new growth and have just ceased blossoming. No fruit is 
expected from these until next year. Black mission figs are 
hanging ripe as a constant temptation to the California jays, 
the house finches and the mockingbirds, and I discovered recently 
that the hummingb’rds find something they like in the sugary 
mass of a fig’s interior after the other birds have pecked holes 
in them. 

Early in July the gardener took his vacation, leaving the 
garden in charge of kindly neighbors. We journeyed north 
through Santa Barbara and on through the Salinas Valley to 
Monterey. In the Monterey region we found a beautiful coast 
line with rugged rocky shores and bays. Beaches of white sand 
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like that on the Atlantic coast offer vivid contrast to the blue of 
the sea. Gnarled old Monterey cypress trees, twisted by their 
constant struggle with the elements, stood on rugged promon- 
tories in lonely magnificence against a background of sea and 
grey sky. 

We followed the coast north through Santa Cruz and then 
went over the forested mountains into Los Gatos, and on through 
Palo Alto, stopping br efly to view the campus at Leland Stan- 
ford and call on an old parishioner from Vermont. Then followed 
a leisurely ride into San Francisco, which was almost entirely 
hidden under a blanket of cold grey fog. The fog persisted the 
next day when we were trying to see Golden Gate Park and the 
Presidio. Driven by a brisk wind through the Golden Gate, it 
chilled the marrow of our bones and drove us to shelter when we 
were being ferried from San Francisco to Sausalito. 

North of Sausalito we left the coast and found the sun and 
the blistering heat of the dry arid interior of California. Our 
way led through prosperous towns in a valley between sun-baked 
hills, but after two hours had passed we began to see trees on the 
hills, which grew more numerous until forests appeared. Then 
we passed over a divide into the winding gorge-like valley of the 
upper West Fork of the Hel River. Groves of coast redwoods 
(Sequoia Semper Virens) began to appear in sheltered nooks in 
the valley. These became more numerous as we journeyed north- 
ward, until north of the little village of Garberville the road 
wound for miles through the vaulted arches formed by the 
branches of these giant trees. 

We pitched our tent in one of these groves, and for ten nights 
we slept under the trees with their whispering branches over us, 
and sometimes it seemed as if the stars themselves were but 
shining holes wh ch the topmost twigs of the redwoods had punched 
in the sky. Great horned owls sometimes came to hoot at us, 
and each morning the stellar jays awakened us with their chatter 
and scolding. Just over a green bank two hundred yards away 
was the rapid flowing stream, where trout leaped in the early 
morning and again when the evening shadows sent the fl es hover- 
ing close over the swirling water. Many of them seemed to 
think that a grey hackle was good. 

A few miles beyond Crescent City the redwoods yielded to 
Douglas fir and Oregon pine and spruce. As we climbed over the 
Siskiyou Pass into Oregon we caught our first glimpse of snow in 
white patches on the tops of the mountains. The road then found 
another valley down which we descended into Grant’s Pass. 
Between Grant’s Pass and Medford we learned of a little town 
called Jacksonville where placer mining was in progress on the 
front lawns of the homes, and after a side trip to view this in- 
teresting spectacle of our times we rested a while in Medford. 

About fifteen miles out of Medford the forest begins again, 
and extends for sixty-five miles along the highway to Crater 
Lake. How much farther it goes I do not know, for Crater Lake 
was our final destination. Never has water looked bluer than 
the water of this lake. This appearance was intensified by the 
white of the snow which was piled high against the cliffs along 
the shore. Snow-plows were still at work on the west rim road in 
late July when we were there, and our complete enjoyment was 
broken only by the swarms of mosquitoes which found the mois- 
ture at the edge of the snow banks an excellent place to rear 
families of mosquitoes. After Crater Lake nothing more beauti- 
ful could be found with which to end a journey, so we ended ours 
there with one last lingering look at the blue water as we started 
homeward. 

Now the gardener is back at his familiar task. The sweetpea 
trench has been prepared and the peas are nearly a foot in height. 
There is every promise of sweetpeas for Christmas. The winter 
stock is growing nicely, and the late zinnias and marigolds along 
the back hedge promise bloom until late November. The white- 
crowned sparrows have returned from their summer pilgrimage 
and together with English sparrows, jays, mockingbirds, house 
finches and a few other feathered visitors to the garden, so splash 
and muddy the water in the bird bath that it has to be changed 
constantly. So I must be about this garden business again. 

Santa Paula, Cal., Sept. 21. 
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Humor and Religion 


Salvation by Laughter. A Study of Re- 
ligion and the Sense of Humor. By 
Dudley Zuver. (Harper. $2.00.) 


This book has two qualities that are 
very desirable in a book which discusses re- 
ligion. It is written in a very readable 
style. Mr. Zuver is very clever in saying 
what he has to say in memorable language, 
or at least in language which compels the 
reader to reckon with the thought ex- 
pressed. This means that the theme he 
develops is made to seem fresh and origi- 
nal. Secondly, the discussion of religion is 
presented in a way that convinces the 
reader that the author is at home in other 
fields of human interest. If those who 
wish to speak on religion to the modern 
mind were all as free from the limitations 
of an exclusive concern for religious. in- 
terests as Mr. Zuver, the world would 
more readily listen. 

The topic is intriguing. I hasten to ex- 
plain that the question Mr. Zuver raises is 
not whether a sermon should make people 
laugh, or even whether religion should dic- 
tate standards of humor. It is something 
far more subtle, more profound, more im- 
portant, than that. It is the question 
what place humor has in releasing the 
human spirit from tension, and the further 
question whether the function of humor, 
when we know what it is, may not be seen 
to be very close to that of religion. 

At the outset Mr. Zuver points out that 
religion and humor have this in common, 
that in each case the important thing is not 
doing special and exceptional things, but 
the doing of everything and anything in a 
special and exceptional manner. What is 
humor? Mr. Zuver adopts and extends 
Professor Patrick’s definition. Laughter is, 
in effect, the result of a release of tension 
in a strained situation; and the strains 
which necessitate such a release are to be 
found in the conflict, inherent in our human 
life, between the artificial requirements of 
civilization on the one hand and the de- 
mands of primitive instincts on the other 
hand. ‘Society and Nature are at odds,” 
says Mr. Zuver, ‘‘each of them impelling 
us to behave differently from the other, 
and laughter is the more or less silent and 
innocuous discharge, an easing of the ten- 
sion which, if unrelieved through its means, 
may accumulate to such a dangerous and 
disruptive extreme”’ that sanity and sta- 
bility are jeopardized. On one hand we 
are drawn towards ideal values, truth, vir- 
tue, and beauty. In their pursuit we may 
reach heights on which we are superior to 
our animal inheritance. But gravitation 
keeps pulling us down to the earth of pas- 
sion and mere instinct. Laughter is a 
stabilizer that saves us from a crash. 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


Laughter accomplishes the same result as 
the commission of a crime but without the 
evil consequences! “Laughter lets the cat 
out of the bag, but the animal is belled and 
tethered and at a moment’s notice he can 
be thrust back whence he came.” 

Mr. Zuver carries the issue further 
and defines the opposition which gives sig- 
nificance to laughter as that between the 
ideal and the real, the spiritual and the 
material. Laughter has therefore a moral 
value. “It serves the supreme moral 
function of showing us that morality is not 
the whole of life, that there is a place in 
this huge world of ours for something be- 
sides work and all its works. Moreover, 
since humor lies in the evasion of ideal 
standards of goodness and truth, it in- 
evitably presupposes the existence and ac- 
ceptance of the obligations morality 1m- 
poses. A joke is but a sly way of saying 
what ought not to be said, but something 
which, the speaker is determined, shal] not 
be concealed. A person who takes every- 
thing gravely has no cat, he who takes 
everything lightly has no bag, and neither 
can perform the trick.” 

What has this to do with religion? Well, 
Mr. Zuver will have it that religion prom- 
ises man rest and restoration, a recovery 
of the balance. Religion is a sort of recrea- 
tion, different from those forms of enter- 
tainment which appeal to us by releasing 
laughter in this respect, that it is higher, 
more difficult, and more satisfactory. “All 
work and no play makes Jack first a dull 
boy, then a machine, and Jack has my 
blessing when he declines to stand for it. 
If his religion fails to give him the supreme 
relief which true religion supplies, Jack 
goes with my blessing when he betakes 
himself to the carnivals of the street. 
Jesus, in offering rest to the weary and 
heavy laden, spoke from a sounder knowl- 
edge of religion than do those who conceive 
of it as another worldly activity, a crusade 
against vice, a method of financing sky- 
scrapers, or as something that is going to 
do something to the poor heathen.” 

One can see, of course, that the pursuit 
of this theme has its dangers. The prin- 
cipal danger is that this description of 
religion’s service to man, valid and in- 
telligent so long as we see that it is partial 
truth, may be accepted as an adequate 
description of religion. Mr. Zuver is not 
held back by any fear of this. ‘‘Worship 
should bring a temporary respite from one’s 
troubles, not an imaginary augmentation 
of them; a rescue from the world, instead 
of a deeper plunge into the whirl and rest- 
less motion of its labor and strife. The 
man who comes to church with the same 
expectations which accompany him to 
work can do neither well; he alone works 
well who knows how to rest.’”’ This is for 
some of us, too, like the comments of those 
Christians who find it very disturbing to 


be reminded in church that all is not well 
with the world and they have some seri- 
our responsibilities which they have not so 
far recognized. 

There is much to be said for what I 


take to be the supplementary point of 


view, that one function of religion is ac- 
tually to produce tensions. 


us aware, even painfully aware, of the dis- 


parity between our dreams and what we: 


have so fardone. It reminds us of a Love 
that will not let us go, of desperately hard 
things we must do if we are to be worth. 
our salt, of differences which humor may 
for a time make bearable but which man at 
his best should not and cannot bear. This. 
is to say, obviously, that so far as Mr. 


Zuver wished to convert his readers he has: 
But so stimulating is. 


in one case failed! 
his discussion, so epigrammatic his treat- 
ment of the theme, so vigorous his con- 


tention for his point of view, that the same: 


unconvinced reader is nevertheless grateful 
for the book and enjoys it thoroughly. 

One can at least go a long way with Mr. 
Zuver in recognizing that religion must 
meet the human need of restoration from: 
spiritual fatigue. ‘‘The church for many 
centuries invited the tired and heavy 
laden to enter its door and rest, but nowa- 
days it only warns him of a new job com- 
ing.’”’ That is the cry of those who, before: 
they can take up any new crusade, must 
first find refreshment of spirit. Mr. 


Zuver is right in saying that “the danger of 


work lies in the illusion which activity 
creates that the thing being done is the 
whole thing.” We do indeed need to be- 
released from such provincialism. And 
worship should give us the quiet and com- 
prehensive view which releases us from 
such an acquired strain. But the curious. 
thing about the human spirit is that weari- 
ness is not cured by inactivity but by a 
new kind of activity; strain resulting from 
undue seriousness about one responsibility 
is not best treated by abandonment of all 
responsibility but by placing each obliga- 
tion in a larger setting and discovering 
that there are greater tasks. In this sense: 
we can agree with Mr. Zuver that “recrea- 
tion teaches us to work better by showing: 


us that we are better than any of our 


works.” And why are we better than any 
of our works? Because we are capable of 
cooperation with God in far greater work. 
And this Mr. Zuver says in his own way: 
“We come to church not to be told what 


else we must do, but to ascertain whether: 


anything at all is worth doing; notito re- 
hearse the endless series of details of which 
we know full well life is made up, but to be 


reassured that life, with all its harsh duties. 


and dull routine, can, under His protecting 


grace, be lived according to God’s pleasure: 


and our own.” 
(Continwed on page 1405. 


“T came not to- 
bring peace but a sword.” Religion makes. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


A VITAL ISSUE 


One problem, which has been before the 
‘Young People’s Christian Union for a 
number of years, is this year even more 
serious than usual. 

The problem is this: Although the Young 
People’s Christian Union is facing the lack 
of financial support in common with many 
other organizations, the fundamental ques- 
tion for the young people of the Universal- 
ist Church is, are we going to support our 
organization to a large enough extent so 
that it can continue its work? 

A time of financial depression is a time 
of reconsideration, a time of stocktaking, 
cand that is one thing which we might well 
do. Does the National Young People’s 
Christian Union offer to the local groups 
which constitute its real interest sufficient 
help and inspiration so that they in turn 
‘should support the larger organization? 
What are the various helpful things which 
the organization offers? 

For one thing there is the central office. 
Here one can find records not only of the 
present, but reaching back into the history 
of the organization. Materials dealing 
with what the work, the accomplishments, 


the dreams, and the ideals of the Young ~ 


Peop’e’s Christian Union have been, and 
still are. Here one can write for solutions 
to problems, here one can secure the 
names of those who can give specific help 
for particular problems, and here one can 
see worked out the multitudinous details 
necessary for any organization. Does not 
the work of this office make the Young 
People’s Christian Union worth while? 
If so, it must be supported. 

Consider Onward, smaller than in former 
years, yet still, as it has always been, an 
organ of the Young People’s Christian 
Union, a source of information as to what 
others are doing, a source of suggestion as 
to what each group may do, the one thing 
above all which helps to draw our local 
units together so that they can have the 
feeling of ‘‘oneness’”’ with the rest of the 
Universalist Young People which is one of 
the fundamental values of our group. Is 
this not necessary? It too cannot be sup- 
ported without the financial interest of 
all of our young people. 

The problem of field work is important. 
Some feel that perhaps our methods are 
not all they should be, and yet even those 
opposed to particular methods used are 
agreed that some sort of field work is a 
necessity. Anyone who has visited small 
and isolated unions, seen the interest they 
take in the work others are doing, seen the 
improvement that often follows a visit, 
will realize that if field work is given up, 
one of our strongest methods of inspiration 
is abandoned. This more than anything 
else needs our financial support, for the 
highest values come from visits to unions 


which cannot help with the financial support 
of the visit. 

There are departmental superinten- 
dents whose work with local superinten- 
dents tends to raise and keep active the 
standards of these individuals in their 
local work. There are the suggestions sent 
out for social and religious meetings. 
There are the group meetings, summer 
institutes, and conventions, all of which 
are vital, all of which must be supported. 

Treasurer Arthur I. Olson reports that 
at present there is a total of only $685 in 


pledges for the year’s work—an amount 
which is woefully inadequate. This then 
isa problem which each of us as individuals 
must face. Let us ask ourselves these 
questions: Is the work of the Y. P. C. U. 
worth while? Do we believe it to be 
necessary? Shall it continue? If we an- 
swer in the affirmative, then we must also 
give financial aid. If we answer negatively 
let us do so openly, let us challenge the 
work, make our suggestions, and help it 
to become an organization which we will 
support. The young people of our church 
must rally financially if they want the 
continuing help and guidance of a na- 
tional organization. It is not an academic 
problem, it is a vital issue. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIAL EVENTS OF THE RECENT 
CONVENTION 

The Leader of last week carried a splen- 
did story of the biennial sessions ofthe 
Women’s National Missionary Associa- 
tion, and of the World Friendship Banquet 
which followed the closing of the sessions on 
‘Wednesday afternoon. Of the many 
special events which took place during 
the remainder of the week, we wish to give 
you just a little picture. 

Thursday at 12.30 the national and state 
officers met for luncheon at the Y. W.C. A. 
The purpose of this gathering was not 
merely to enable us to become better ac- 
quainted, but to discuss freely the projects 
and the problems, and solutions (for there 
are solutions when we work together) of 
our Association. The time was all too 
short, for Thursday afternoon no one pres- 
ent could be persuaded to remain away 
from the General Convention session, 
when the special order of business was 
acting upon the report of the Commission 
on the Free Church of America, so after our 
newly elected president, Mrs. Irving L. 
Walker, introduced Mr. Ordell E. Bryant 
of Clinton, N. C., and he told us of the 
work in the Southland in a very limited 
way because of his limited time—ten 
minutes—Mrs. Corlett, in the same time, 
brought before the group a real understand- 
ing of the work in Japan. Mrs. Thayer 
followed her with an outline of the pro- 
gressive work going forward at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace. 

Closer cooperation between states and 
their national officers is to be promoted by 
the forming of a commission of which the 
state presidents will be co-members with 
the members of the national Executive 
Board. An invitation was extended by 
Mrs. Walker to postpone adjournment of 
the meeting and to gather at the Hotel 
Bancroft at five to conclude the meeting 
with an informal discussion period. Many 
of the state officers accepted the invitation. 

Friday noon the members of the North 
Carolina delegation were the guests of the 
national officers at a luncheon served in 


the Robin Hood room of the Bancroft. 

Saturday afternoon more than two 
hundred people made the pilgrimage to 
the birthplace of Clara Barton. In the 
custodian’s living room a table was spread 
from which tea, sandwiches and dainty 
cookies were served by members of the 
Worcester Mission Circle, assisted by the 
Clara Barton Guild girls. The guests 
were welcomed by Mrs. Marietta B. Wil- 
kins, and guided about the house by special 
hostesses, assisting Mrs. Marshall, our 
custodian. Members of the Clara Barton 
Committee acted as hostesses within the 
house and as guides to show our camp 
equipment and explain this remarkable 
work which we are carrying on here for 
diabetic children, conducted jointly with 
Dr. Jos'in of Boston and Oxford. 

After the refreshing out-of-doors visit 
to the Birthplace in the afternoon, most of 
the group returned to Worcester to attend 
the Convention Banquet at the Hotel 
Bancroft. It seemed to us we had never 
seen such a large group at any banquet. 
The speaking was unusually good. What 
our representative, Dr. Elliott P. Joslin, 
had to say about the camp for diabetic 
children we wish we might give to you ver- 
batim. It thrilled all who listened and 
brought before them the worth-whileness 
of this two year old pioneer project of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association. 
It was with difficulty that Dr. Joslin left 
the table at the close of the banquet, so 
completely was he surrounded by those 
interested to shake his hand and to learn 
more of this work. Always gracious, 
always generous with his time, he talked 
for nearly an hour with men and women, 
some of whom had ideas that other camps 
of a similar nature could be promoted by 
the Universalist Church in other parts of 
the country. Never before has any group 
within a church sponsored a camp for 
diabetic children. This wonderful oppor- 
tunity which has opened to us deserves 
not only the support of every member of 
the W. N. M. A. but of the Universalist 
Church as well. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


The annual Japanese Offering from Universalist Church Schools 
makes possible a program of religious education which 
is doing much to guide the thinking and conduct of 


600 boys and girls in Japan. 


Let your gifts this 


year be generous, for the need is great. 


FROM MISS DOWNING’S VACATION 
DIARY 

August 1, 1938. Well, well, this diary 
does get written in strange places. Here 
we are, Hara San and J, snuggled down in 
an old, old farmhouse at Fuji San’s feet, 
on the shores of Kawaguchi ko, one of her 
five lakes, with goats and silkworms for 
neighbors. Up at 4.80 to get last things 
done and off at 7 without serious mis- 
hap. Quite a crowd of Fuji San climbers 
were along but we managed to find a seat 
and a place for our “hat box and bird 
cage.” At Yoshida we were lucky, for our 
futon (Japanese bed) came through on the 
same train with us and we were able to pile 
it, our kori (straw cases) and ourselves and 
hand baggage all in a taxi and bring it 
with us. Good thing we did, for we learned 
that the last ‘express’ had gone and we’d 
have been bedless with only the tatami 
(straw mat) to sleep on. Every one was so 
kind about lugging our baggage around 
for us that we had no trouble even where 
there were no “akabo”’ (redcaps). 

Found the old lady of the house and her 
daughter waiting for us and offering us 
two big rooms instead of one, and three 
todana (closets)! The impulse was to just 
sit down and be lazy, but we got to work 
and were all settled by three o’clock. They 
served us a nice Japanese meal at noon, 
which the cousin who works at the Kawa- 
guchi Hotel came to help prepare. Then 
Chicko San, the young girl, took us shop- 
ping. (After we had gone and made our 
formal greeting bows to her mother and 
had had tea with her.) 

It seems this house is over three hundred 
years old and has sheltered about seven 


generations of the same family. It has 
withstood fire and earthquake when nearly 
all the surounding houses were destroyed. 
I love the roof, which is made of thick 
straw thatch. The woodwork is all shiny 
black—made so, how do you suppose? 
By smoke and daily polishing with steam- 
ing hot cloths throughout three hundred 
years! It was originally white. And out 
in the yard is a cement and stone “go 
down”’ or storehouse, with the great heavy 
doors, in which the family valuables are 
stored, just as Sugimato San tells about in 
her “Daughter of a Samurai.” How 
thrilled I am as bit by bit of that book 
comes true! In the floor of the other two 
large rooms are large square holes for 
“kotatsu” or charcoal fires, around which 
every one sits with a futon over both fire 
and their legs. 

We have had supper, cooked over our 
little ‘‘shichirin” or clay fire box, and have 
had a bath in the bathtub which stands 
right out in the open in the shed-like en- 
trance to the kitchen. We didn’t get in 
this time, but just took a sort of sponge 
bath. It will take all my courage to really 
get in. 

Chicko San, a young man cousin, and a 
neighbor girl are playing a game something 
like Old Maid. It is played with the tiniest 
of cards, with flower designs which you 
match. We are ready for bed under our 
“‘skeeter’’ net. 

* * 


PLEDGING AT WORCESTER 


The convention service of giving and 
pledging to the work of the G. S. S. A., be- 
cause of its very nature, provided no op- 


portunity for a statement of results 
Many who are interested in seeing the re- 
ligious educational program of our church 
go forward have asked for figures. We are 
glad to give them at this time. 

We received in gifts $332.76, in pledges 
$1,640.00, a total to date of $1,972.76. 

For all of this we are deeply grateful 
It is a good start on our 1983-34 budget 
which calls for a total of $8,250.00. 

* 


* 


-BROTHERHOOD 


My country is the world; 
My flag with stars impearled, 
Fills all the skies. 
All the round earth I claim, 
Peoples of every name; 
And all inspiring fame, 
My heart would prize. 


Mine are all lands and seas, 

All flowers, shrubs and trees, 
All life’s design, 

My heart within me thrills, 

For all uplifted hills. 

And for all streams and rills; 
The world is mine. 


And all men are my kin, 
Since every man has been 

Blood of my blood; 
I glory in the grace 
And strength of every race, 
And joy in every trace 

Of brotherhood. 

Anonymous. 


This hymn has been suggested for use 
in the worship service for November 12. 
It may be sung to the tune Pastor Regalis, 
found in the New Hymnal for American 
Youth, also the American Student Hymnal. 
Or it may be read by the leader at the close 


of the service. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


National Education Week, sponsored 
each year by the National Education As- 
sociation, will be observed Nov. 5-12 
throughout the country. 


If you desire further suggestions for your 
Armistice Day service on Novy. 12, write 
to us and we will send you some helpful 
leaflets. Or send 10 cents to the National 
Council for the Prevention of War, 532 
17th St. N. W., Washington, D. C., and 
ask for its 1983 packet of Armistice Day 
material. 


It has been suggested that on Sunday, 
Nov. 19, the leaders of each Universalist 
church school acquaint their members 
with some of the events which took place 
at the Worcester Convention. The ac- 
counts in the Christian Leader of Oct. 28 
will be exceedingly helpful in preparing 
for this. Extra copies may be ordered 
from the Pubilshing House, 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, for 5 cents a copy. 
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Among Our Churches 


National Memorial Church 


The will of the late 
Miss Ellen Eaton, of 
Boston, carries a be- 
quest of $2,000 to 
the endowment fund 
of the National Me- 
morial Church. That 
fund now amounts to 
$17,000, of which $12,000 is held in trust 
by the General Convention and $5,000 by 
the Washington parish. It is also known 
that several thousand dollars more have 
been written into wills. 

From the beginning of the National 
Memorial Church enterprise it has been 
recognized by the Trustees of the General 
Convention and all others closely concerned 
that the proper maintenance of our na- 
tionally representative church would re- 
quire an endowment, the income from 
which would supplement local contribu- 
tions and ensure stability in the changing 
conditions of Washington. A fund of at 
least $100,000 should ultimately be es- 
tablished. It was the hope and intention 
to press for such an endowment imme- 
diately after the dedication of the church 
in the spring of 1930, but of course eco- 
nomic conditions made that impracti- 
cable. 

All the more gratifying is it, therefore, 
that bequests to an endowment have be- 
gun to come in spontaneously. The $17,- 
000 so far received has been given without 
solicitation. It testifies to the fact that the 
National Memorial Church has caught the 
imagination of people as an outstanding 
denominational enterprise worthy of their 
benefaction. That, more than the amount, 
is significant. 

The local parishioners have no desire to 
lie down on an endowment or any other 
form of support from without their own 
ranks. They feel strongly and take serious- 
ly their responsibility as the partner of 
the General Convention in “maintaining 
an important denominational enterprise. 
They are doing and will continue to do all 
they can. It is nevertheless true that, 
even with the new life that has come and 
will come, the local parish cannot be ex- 
pected to assume the full burden of main- 
taining the National Church in a way to 
meet the situation and to justify the gen- 
erous gifts that made its building possible. 
Hence the need of an endowment, and the 
significance of the fact that a good begin- 
ning toward securing it has been made 
spontaneously. 

Perhaps there are others who would like 
to increase it either by direct gift or 
through bequests. The Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, as the legal owner of the 
church property, would be glad to receive 
such gifts or bequests in trust, the income 
to go toward the yearly maintenance of the 
church. Or if preferred by the donor, such 


gifts or bequests could be made to the Na- 
tional Memorial Church itself, as it is 
legally incorporated. The income in 
either case would be devoted to the one 
purpose of helping to maintain adequately 


our nationally representative church. Any 
people interested may communicate with 
the Secretary of the General Convention, 
Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., 16 Beacon St., 
Boston, or with Dr. Perkins, minister of 
the National Memorial Church, 16th and 
S Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Massachusetts Letter 


Three notable co- 
operative enterprises 
will command the at- 
tention of the Univer- 
salist churches and peo- 
ple of Massachusetts 
during November. We 
shall speak of them 
here in the order in 
which they will occur. 
The first is the offering to be taken in the 
churches on All Souls Sunday, Nov. 5, for 
the enlargement of the state Ministerial 
Relief Fund. This offering should properly 
have been received last spring on the 
Sunday preceding the annual gathering of 
the churches in May. One of the very 
loyal churches, that in Attleboro, did take 
such an offering the second Sunday in May 
and passed the amount received, $50, over 
to the Convention. The reason for defer- 
ring the matter from May to November 
was the request of the General Convention 
for the observance of Loyalty Sunday. 
To have had in this state two appeals for 
financial help so near together would have 
resulted badly for both State and General 
Convention. The Executive Committee 
of the Massachusetts Convention set 
Sunday, Nov. 5, as the day when this par- 
ticular benevolence shall be brought to the 
attention of all of the churches. 

The Ministerial Relief Fund is a long 
established fund. It now amounts to 
$38,035.90. For a number of years a 
modest amount of the income was given 
each year to needy persons. About four 
or five years ago the Convention began to 
contribute $1,800 a year to the General 
Convention to pay as a pension of $125 
per year to each eligible minister in the 
state. This year the State Convention is 
giving $1,500 in this way. The remainder 
of the income, some $300 to $400, is avail- 
able for direct aid to the families of minis- 
ters where the need is urgent. 

The second of the significant enter- 
prises to which attention is called is the 
annual Laymen’s Banquet and state-wide 
get-together of our church men in the 
Church of the Redemption, Boston, on 
Monday evening, Nov. 18. As heretofore, 
this affair is to be under the joint auspices 
of the Universalist Club of Boston and the 
State Convention. The gathering is called 
for6 p.m. The supper will be at 6.30 p.m. 
The two speakers of the evening are so 
favorably known that the mere announce- 
ment of their names will give a thrill of 


interest. They are Brigadier-General 
Daniel Needham, head of the State De- 
partment of Public Safety, and Dr. Henry 
R. Rose of Haverhill. The tickets for the 
supper, speaking, and entertainment are 
$1.25 each. From all indications this will 
be the most largely attended get-together 
of the laymen of Massachusetts for s2veral 
years. 

The third affair in November in which all 
the churches of the state are vitally in- 
terested is the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Churches, of 
which the Universalists are a well recog- 
nized constituent part. The meetings this 
fall will be held in the Second Congrega- 
tional Church in Holyoke on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Nov. 14 and 15. We are en- 
titled to six representatives, two ministers, 
two laymen, two laywomen. For several 
years now it has been the custom to ap- 
point these representatives from Uni- 
versalist churches in the general vicinity of 
the Federation meetings. Such a plan en- 
sures the attendance of our people, and 
gives us a direct part in the doings of the 
Federation. The Universalist represen- 
tatives at Holyoke will be Rev. Albert 
Hammatt, Mr. James Stevens, and Mrs. 
F. A. Barth from the Second Church of 
Springfield and Rev. F. A. Mooney, Mr. 
Alden Clough and Mrs. Ida Sharratt from 
the church in Palmer. 

Quite an innovation has been intro- 
duced this fall in the order of the Sunday 
services at the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston. Dr. Lowe, the minister, has ar- 
ranged a series of exchanges with some of 
his fellow ministers of the state. The 
purpose of these exchanges is to acquaint 
the people generally with the history, sig- 
nificance, and vital connection of this 
church with the life of New England and 
with the denomination. Two such ex- 
changes have already occurred, with Dr. 
R. K. Marvin of Franklin on Oct. 8, and 
with Dr. U. S. Milburn of Everett on 
Oct. 22. Other exchanges are to be ar- 
ranged with Dr. Robbins of Lawrence, Dr. 
Rose of Haverhill, and Dr. McCollester of 
Tufts College. 

Great changes are taking place in the 
plant of the Beacon Church in Brookline, 
The building is being transformed into a 
theater for the presentation of moving pic- 
tures. The society has leased its property 
for ten years at an annual rental of $10,000. 
The company taking the property will pay 
at the rate of $5,000 per year from July 
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first last for such time as is necessary to 
make the necessary changes. When such 
alterations are completed and the build- 
ing occupied as a movie house the amount 
to be received by the church will be $10,000 
per year. There will be expended in the 
neighborhood of $100,000 in the changes 
being made. Since October frst the con- 
gregation has been worshiping in the 
parish house of the Unitarian church near 
by. It is expected that the work on the 
building will be completed by the first of 
December. 

The North Dana society is facing the 
time when it must give up its property, 
due to the flooding of the entire area in the 
big water project of the metropolitan sys- 
tem. The Water Commission of the state 
has already paid $10,000 for the church 
building. The society has a fine parsonage 
also. The money received from the sale of 
the church building, together with a fund 
of $10,000 held by the church, making 
$20,000 in all, has been given in trust to the 
State Convention. ‘The people are per- 
mitted still to use the church property, 
and the popular Sunday evening services, 
under charge of Rev. Wallace G. Fiske of 
Orange, will be continued for afew months. 
After the first of the new year the plan is 
to hold these vespers in the church in 
Orange. 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Edgar Walker brought greetings 
of Universalists to the congregation of the 
First Parish Church of Waltham (Uni- 
tarian) at the services of rededication 
Wednesday, Oct. 25. 


Rev. Orin A. Stone of Norway, Me., is 
now in Boston for medical treatment, and 
is staying at 14 Center Street, Watertown, 
Mass. Telephone Middlesex 2921J. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superintend- 
ent, will preach the sermon at the Sunday 
service of the Alabama Universalist Con- 
vention, Nov. 5, having made two other 
addresses at the Convention. 

Rev. William J. Metz of Dexter, Me., 
was called upon to face a serious loss in 
the death of his father, Charles F. Metz, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., who died October 28 
at the age of seventy-seven. 


Rev. and Mrs. John T. Fitzgerald of 
North Carolina on their way to the 
Worcester Convention met with trouble 
near Norristown, Pa. A car had been 
wrecked in front of them. To avoid 
hitting bystanders their car was driven 
against an embankment. Neither was 
seriously injured and they were able to go 
by train to Peekskill, N. Y., where they 
are recovering from the shock. 

Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, pastor of 
the Betts Memorial Universalist Church at 
Syracuse, N. Y., will devote four Sundays 
to the accomplishments of the Worcester 
Convention. In order to acquaint the 


Several of the church buildings of the 
state have been treated recently to new 
coats of paint—East Boston, Saugus, and 
Marion. In Marion the parsonage as well 
as the church building was thus renewed. 

A generous member of the Malden 
parish has given, for the use of the con- 
gregation, 350 copies of a new hymnal. 
The book selected was H. Augustine 
Smith’s “Praise and Service.” The Mal- 
den people think this is the best book for 
use in the worship of a liberal church on 
the market today. The Malden parish is 
to have an Autumn Bazaar on Nov. 28, 
which the reporter says will be “unique 
and unforgettable.” 

In Lynn Charles A. Rolfe and Frank H. 
Gage have presented to the church society 
ten dozen plates and five dozen cups and 
saucers, formerly the property of the 
Neighborhood Club. 

The two Rose brothers, Dr. W. W. Rose 
of Lynn and Dr. H. R. Rose of Haverhill, 
exchanged pulpits Oct. 22. 

J. Wayne Haskell, now in Boston Uni- 
versity studying for service in the ministry, 
is to preach in Danvers on Nov. 12, and, 
with the opening of the new year he will be 
the regular minister of the church. This is 
the church of which Rev. Hazel I. Kirk 
was the pastor up to last July. 

Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


people of his parish with the issues and 
work of the General Convention, he will 
discuss: “Our New Covenant;”’ ‘‘The Free 
Church Plan,” “Be It Resolved,” and 
“Our Attitude toward War.” 


Supply preachers in Massachusetts 
churches for Oct. 29, as arranged by the 
office of the Superintendent, were: Doug- 
las Robbins, Lowell; Rev. A. J. Torsleff, 
Weymouth; Rev. Isabella S. Macduff, 
Canton; Rey. Hendrik Vossema, South 
Acton; Dr. A. Gertrude Earle, Medford 
Hillside; Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, Saugus; Rev. 
Charles Legal, Essex. 

Rey. and Mrs. Bernard C. Ruggles of 
Oakland, Calif., entertained Rev. and Mrs. 
Clifford Stetson and children, and Mrs. 
Cary, mother of Dr. Cary, Oct. 5, at the 
first meal that the party had on American 
soil. 


Massachusetts 


South Weymouth.—Rey. Arthur W. 
Webster, pastor. The various organiza- 
tions are getting under way and a drive for 
new members has been started. The at- 
tendance at the morning service has great- 
ly increased. Communion was celebrated 
Oct. 15. On the evening of Oct. 19 a sup- 
per and social were held in the vestry. 
A men’s cub is being organized by the 
pastor. 

Abington.—Ours is the church which has 
no pastor, no paid official, and in its work 
everyone freely contributes of his time 
and money cooperatively to have the 
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church plant look its best and the church 
group to do the utmost in friendly service 
to the community. Our enterprise is an ex- 
periment but so far we have succeeded 
beyond our expectations. Every Sunday 
our church school meets. Every Sunday 
there is a well-attended, friendly, worship- 
ful service. On Oct. 1 there were sixty- 
seven present. Two young boys served 
as ushers. The submaster of the grade 
schools spoke upon ‘Integrity of Pur- 
pose.”’ Two laymen assisted with the de- 
votional service. Oct. 8, the subject was 
“Hope, Faith, Charity, and Fidelity,” 
key words of the Grange. Several officials. 
of the local Grange had parts. Oct. 15 
our theme was Lessons from Columbus: 
Day. Young people conducted the service, 
with a congregation of sixty-five. The 
vested choir presented the musical pro- 
gram, with Mrs. L. W. Attwood as the 
organist. Oct. 9 Friendly Folks served a 
covered dish supper At the business 
meeting which followed, in charge of Mrs. 
Percy Whiting, it was decided to purchase 
some chairs for use in the church school. 
The Men’s Club met Oct. 11, with the 
master of the high school as the speaker. 
The senior girls’ club has organized with 
Miss Christine Lombard president, Miss. 
Lilian Vining vice-president, Miss Geral- 
dine Keene secretary, and Miss Helen 
Schroeder treasurer. Press reporter is 
Miss Ruth Manson. The club served a 
supper on Oct. 29. On Oct. 22 there were 
120 in the congregation. The service had 
a musical program—Swiss bells, saxo- 
phone, organ, and choir. The address was 
given by F. O. Harrell of Boston, on “‘The 
Value of Music in Religious Service.’’ 
Through persistent efforts the town has 
cooperated with us to reset the curbstones 
in front of the church property. On Oct. 
23 Friendly Folks held a costume party. 
On Oct. 26 there was served to the public 
an old-fashioned baked bean supper. On 
Oct. 27 we had a Hallowe’en party for the 
church school group. The Sunday ser- 
vice on Oct. 29 was conducted by the 
officers of the Men’s Club. On All Souls 
Sunday, Nov. 5, Dr. I. V. Lobdell of At- 
tleboro will preach, and Dr. Coons has. 
promised to speak on Sunday, Nov. 26. 
* * 


RECEPTION AND INSTALLATION 
AT MEDFORD 


A cordial reception was extended to 
Rev. and Mrs. Fred Hamilton Miller 
Wednesday evening, Oct. 4, at the First 
Universalist Church in Medford, Mass. 

The annual harvest supper, prepared by 
Mrs. E. L. Joyce and her committee of 
Ladies’ Auxiliary members, preceded the 
reception. 

An excellent program of entertainment, 
announced by Mr. C. L. Miller, chairman 
of the parish committee, included readings. 
and musical selections. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superin- 
tendent, Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean 
emeritus of Tufts College School of Re- 
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ligion, Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, dean of 
the Tufts School, Rev. Glenn Glazier, 
president of the Medford Ministers’ As- 
sociation, and Rev. C. Harry Atkinson, 
vice-president of the Medford Federation 
of Churches—all brought the greetings of 
their organizations, as well as their per- 
sonal congratulations, to the new minister 
and his bride. 

A gift of money was presented to Mr. 
Miller by the chairman of the parish com- 
mittee. After the program the minister 
and his wife received the greetings of the 
members and friends of the church. 

A trio played delightful music during the 
reception. 

At an impressive and _ inspirational 
service Sunday evening, Oct. 15, Rev. 
Fred Hamilton Miller was publicly in- 
stalled as pastor of the First Universalist 
Church. 

Among those who took part in the ser- 
vice were Dr. Lee S. McCollester, who de- 
livered the installation sermon, Dr. Clar- 
ence R. Skinner, who delivered the charge 
to the people, Rev. Donald H. Lothrop, 
Wakfield, who read the invocation and the 
scripture, Rev. Gustave H. Leining of 
Melrose, who delivered the charge to the 
minister, Rev. Alfred S. Cole of Tufts 
College School of Religion, who offered the 
prayer, and Rev. George W. Hylton of the 
Mystic Congregational Church, Medford, 
who brought the greetings of the Medford 
churches. 

A feature of the installation service was 
the beautiful music offered by the choristers 
of the First Parish Church, Unitarian, 
Waltham. They presented three anthems, 
besides the processional and recessional. 
Mrs. Leita Hersey Harrington is the direc- 
tor of these thirty singers. Mrs. Estelle B. 
Kenyon is the organist for them. 

Miss Nathalie Kinsman, organist of the 
Medford church, played the prelude and 
the postlude. 

Mr. Miller gave the benediction. 

The usher for the occasions were mems- 
bers of the Ballou Club, J. Wendell Ger- 
rard, John Eklund, Karl Eklund and 
Randolph Miller. 


* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1400) 

There are many fine passages and ex- 
cellent formulations of important truths in 
this book. ‘Freedom is the prerogative 
of a developed restraint based on knowl- 
edge.”’ A whole doctrine of freedom is 
contained in those words. Sometimes the 
unexpectedness of a phrase makes one sit 
up. “The majority of people must, 
simply must,-toe the mark of fashion and 
conventional respectability; since their 
lights do not shine, their shoes must.” 
The chapter on tolerance has some wise 
words, “Those who make a parade of 
tolerance should be carefully searched for 
vices, He who claims to have nothing in 
his head usually has something up his 
sleeve.” 
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In the course of the book Mr. Zuver dis- 
cusses many things, the relation between 
strength and sweetness, tolerance, the 
teaching of Jesus, the nature of God, sex, 
sacrifice, and death. Often I find myself 
provoked to disagree in interpretation, 
but never do I question the sincerity of the 
writer and always I respect and enjoy his 
gift for striking and fresh consideration 
of old themes. This is one of those rare 
books which make one wish one knew the 
author. It is a book to take up and dip 
into for an hour at a time, and it repays 
this sort of cultivation. 


IRIE RIE RISE 
* * 
: WHO’S WHO ES 
* Dr. Roger F. Etz is Secretary * 
* of the Universalist General Conven- * 
* tion and General Superintendent. iP 
> Rey. Hugh +S. Tigner is minister * 
* of the Universalist church in One- * 
a ronta Nee Ye = 
2 Rey. Dilworth Lupton is minister * 
* of the First Unitarian Church (Uni- * 
* tarian-Universalist) of Cleveland, * 
* Ohio. mh 
a Dr. Bruce Swift is minister of * 
* the Universalist church in Buffalo, * 
SENET YS = 
% Robert C. Dexter is secretary of * 
* the Department of Social Relations * 
* of the American Unitarian Associa- * 
tion: cS 
* * 
* * * * * * * * * * * * * 


MR. BRYANT ON TOUR 


Rev. Ordell E. Bryant of Clinton, 
North Carolina, is delivering a series of 
addresses under the auspices of the W. N. 
M. A. 

His engagements, filled and to be filled, 
are as follows: Attleboro, Oct. 28; Med- 
ford, Oct. 24; Cambridge, Oct. 29; Dan- 
vers, Oct. 30; Peabody and Roxbury, 
Nov. 1; North Adams, Nov. 5; Somerville, 
Nov. 7; Malden, Nov. 8; Haverhill, 
Nov. 9; Boston, Nov. 10; Pittsfield, Me., 
Nov. 12; other points in Maine, Nov. 12- 
19; Braintree, Mass.; Nov. 22. Other 
parishes can get Mr. Bryant on free dates. 

* * 


RUTH CARTER’S NEW TASK 


Miss Ruth A. Carter has been secured 
to serve as director of religious education 
and supervisor of young people’s activities 
at the Church of the Redemption in Bos- 
ton. Miss Carter was formerly with the 
Old South Chureh in Boston, where she 
conducted a Sunday evening discussion 
group of students and those who are stu- 
dent-minded with great success. 

Students and all young people inter- 
ested in a discussion of life problems, from 
the standpoint of liberal religion, are cor- 
dially invited to attend Miss Carter’s 
Sunday evening “get-togethers” at the 
Church of the Redemption. Social hour 


with supper 5.380 p. m. Discussion hour 
6.30. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1933 
Previously reported............... 1,302 
hiberty, UISSs U.0- es eee 4 
Bethel (SC ire aren ee eee een 2 
PAG HOT SoM awe. ete anne oe MRED oo 5 
WOW a T.Oales Le wee eee ere aes eae 3 
Malden wiViasstan nse ee ae ee 4 
Urbana, hile eee ee ee ee 1 
Total ey ee a ee sc ee 1,321 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 290. Santa Paula, 
Cal:, 2. Dowanda, Pa., 1. Athens, Pa:, 
1. Exeter Mills, Me., 5. Dexter, Me., 5. 
New Haven, Ct.,1. Total, 305. 


* * 


ILLINOIS Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 


The forty-fifth annual convention of the 
Illinois Y. P. C. U. met at St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church at Clinton, on Sept. 31 
and Oct. 1. 

Registration of delegates began at 8.30 
Saturday morning. The first business ses- 
sion was called to order by the president, 
Will Davies, at 9 a. m. Committees were 
appointed and reports were heard. A 
general discussion on the problems of the 
individual unions was then held. 

The address at the Friendship Luncheon 
was given by Dr. Frank D. Adams of Oak 
Park. His topic was “The New Objec- 
tive’’—a most inspiring talk regarding the 
accomplishments and the new work before 
the young people’s organizations. 

The second business session was held at 
2 p.m. All seven unions in the state were 
well represented. The resolutions were 
presented to the convention and voted on. 
The tentative report of the Recommenda- 
tions Committee was given. A discussion 
was held concerning a pledge to the Na- 
tional Union. It was decided that no 
pledge be made, as one of $35 from previous 
years has not yet been paid. The question 
of unpaid dues to the state was debated. 
Only one union in Illinois has paid last 
year’s dues. The other unions were urged 
to pay as soon as possible. The business 
meeting was then adjourned. 

The banquet was held in the church at 
6.30. A talk on Turkey Run and the Mid- 
West Institute was given by Harold Hart, 
“Chief”’ of the Mid-West Tribe. The ban- 
quet address was given by Dr. Edwin 
Palmer, whose subject was, “Are We Un- 
employed?”’ 

The third business meeting was held at 
8.380 p.m. The report of the Recommend- 
ations Committee was voted on and ac- 
cepted. Among the most important recom- 
mendations are: that the constitution of 
the Illinois Y. P. C. U., which was sus- 
pended for one year at the last convention, 
be put back in effect; that the vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer be distrib- 
uted as far as possible between the three 
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sections of the state; that an extensive 
drive for membership be made in each 
local union; that Young People’s Week be 
observed in each local church on the dates 
set by the General Board, and that the 
loose collection of Young People’s Sunday 
be sent to General Headquarters to offset 
the national debt; that a Mid-West In- 
stitute Rally be held by each local union 
on a date set by the Mid-West Inn appoin- 
tee, Vesta Keach, using the material she 
furnishes; that the convention endorse 
the Church Extension policy of the General 
Union; that Onward be distributed to each 
local union member and that each union 
send in news items from time to time. 

The officers for the coming year are: 
President, Jessie Davies, Oak Park; vice- 
president, Franklin Brewster, Joliet; sec- 
retary, Frances Cutright, Hoopeston; 
treasurer, Telvin Tuggle, Clinton; board 
members, Vincent Gehr, Urbana, three 
years; Paul Heanniges, Peoria, two years; 
Louis McNutt, Hutsonville, one year. 

The new officers were immediately in- 
stalled by Rev. Harold Lumsden of 
Hoopeston. The convention was then 
declared adjourned by the new president, 
Jessie Davies. 

On Sunday morning the sermon, “This 
Frontier World,’’ was given by Dr. Boyer 
of Millikan University. With a free 
basket lunch for all delegates and mem- 
bers of the church, the convention came to 
a close. It was agreed by the older mem- 
bers of the unions that this convention was 
the best they had ever attended. The 
delegates and the hosts being so cordial 
and friendly made the convention a great 
success. 

Gladys Krafft, Secretary. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12 
neon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a. m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocyctles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.30 p.m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to 2 p.m. and6p.m.to10 p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m _  Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

* * 
CONNECTICUT MID-YEAR CONFERENCE 


The annual Mid-Year Conference of the Con- 
necticut Universalist churches will be held in the 
Stamford Universalist church Wednesday after- 
noon and evening, Nov. 8, beginning at 2.30. The 
Women’s Missionary Association will have the first 
hour, with an address by Rev. Josephine B. Folsom. 
The Religious Education Conference will follow, 
opened with an address by Rev. Stanley Manning, 
“Religious Education, Yesterday, Today, Tomor- 
row.” Supper at 50 cents will be served at six o’clock. 
The evening session will begin at 7.30. Rev. Her- 
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bert E. Benton, D. D., former pastor of the church, 
and now the chairman of the Universalist Com- 
mission on International Relations, will deliver an 
address, ‘‘Our Rendezvous with Peace.” 

The Stamford church is at the corner of Pros- 
pect and Main Streets. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
fogs 

CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Received on transfer from Massachusetts, Rev. 
John Clarence Lee, D. D. 
Dropped from fellowship at her request, Miss 
Jennie Smith, lay preacher. 
Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 
es 
NEW YORK Y.P.C.U. 


The 17th Annual Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of New York State will be held at the 
First Universalist Church in Rochester, N. Y., Dee. 1, 
2, 3, 1938, for the purpose of receiving reports, the 
election of officers, and the transacting of any other 
business that may legally come before it. 

Ruth M. McCallum, Secretary. 
<e 
WEEK-DAY SERVICES AT KING’S CHAPEL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Daily except Saturday at 12.15 p. m. 

Monday, Organ Recital by Raymond C. Robinson. 

Tuesday to Friday, Nov. 7-10, Rev. Lawrence 
Clare, Church of the Messiah, Montreal, Canada. 

Tuesday to Friday, Nov. 14-17, Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D. D., First Church, Boston. 

Tuesday to Friday, Nov. 21-24, Rev. C. Leslie 
Glenn, Christ Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

Nov. 28-29, Dean Charles R. Browa, D. D., 
Emeritus, Yale Divinity School. 

Nov. 30, 11 a. m. Thanksgiving Day, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, King’s Chapel. 

Dec. 1, Rev. Louis C. Cornish, D. D., President, 
American Unitarian Association. 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 5-8, Rev. John H. 
Lathrop, D. D., Church of the Saviour, Brooklyn, 
ING NS 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 12-15, Rev. Dwight J. 
Bradley, First Church, Newton, Mass. 

Dec. 19, Rev. Abbot Peterson, Jr., New North 
Church, Hingham, Mass. 

Dec. 20, Rev. Dana McL. Greeley, Unitarian Con- 
gregational Society, Lincoln, Mass. 

Dec. 21, Rev. James L. Adams, Second Church, 
Salem, Mass. 

Dec. 22, Rev. Robert H. Schacht, Jr., First Con- 
gregational Church, Providence, R. I. 

Tuesday to Friday, Dec. 26-29, Rev. Herbert Hit- 
chen, First Unitarian Society, West Newton, Mass. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Wilbur F. Earp 


Mrs. Emma J. M. Earp died at her summer home 
at Northport, Long Island, Oct. 17, after an illness of 
several weeks. The funeral was held in the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York City, of which 
Mrs. Earp was a prominent member, on Oct. 19. 
She was sixty-six years of age, and leaves a husband, 
Wilbur F'. Earp, and one daughter, Mrs. William E. 
Donnell. 

As a child and young woman, Mrs. Earp was 
attached to the church in New York City of which 
Dr. James M. Pullman was minister. When Dr. 
Pullman became pastor of our echureh in Lynn, 
Mass., she transferred her membership to the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, and from that day on did 
everything in her power to promote the welfare of 
this church. She enlisted in practically every phase 
of church work, was an officer in the Women’s Al- 
liance, the Prescott Neighborhood House, the Fresh 
Air Fund, the Ta Kala Society, and was an active 
member of the American Women’s Association and 
the Panhellenic Club. She had mastered the art of 
being kind. With ready sympathy she lent a hand to 
any and every cause that appealed to her responsive 
heart. A host of friends mourn her departure and 
revere her memory. She was not only sympathetic 
and responsive but efficient in business. Her judg- 
ment was keen and accurate. Her absence leaves a 
great vacant space. It will be extremely difficult to 
find anyone to fill her place. 


EARN 
MONEY 


for 


YOUR 
CHURCH 


by selling SNAPON SANDALS. Toe rub- 
bers in ONE SIZE ONLY that fit all sizes of 
women’s shoes. So compact they can be carried 
in a purse. Sold for goc a pair. Write now 
for details how other church societies have made 
money by our liberal profit plan. Send name 
of minister, church, and organization. 


SNAPON RUBBER SHOE CO. 
Box 104 Watertown, Mass. 


Special Offering Envelopes 


For Thanksgiving and Christmas 


A strong envelope printed in colors 
with appropriate designs. Size 2 1-4x 4 
inches. 

Price 40 cents per 100 
Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass., 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cali attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho-e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 
b 
Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 


A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 
“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him’’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


the finest place 
to buy— 


at this 
conveniently 
located store 
MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 
Contents 
1, John Arrives. 
2. New Friends Appear. 
8. The Parting of the Ways. 
4, Off the Trail. 
& Cupid Goes to Church. 
6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 
salists. 
1. The Call of the Spirit. 
8. Universalism and Murray Journey 
Together. 
9. “The Lord Will Provide.” 
16. Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
11. One Who Never Turned His Back. 
**The Old Order Changeth.”’ 
13. The Crest of the Hill. 
Across the Border. 


175 pages, illustrated, doth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe for 
THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 
52 ssues for $2.50 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 


’ The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 


Christian Register. 


Order books of your own 
Publishing House 
All profits go to 


Educational 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Forty Fruitful Years 


An Autobiography 
by 
Frederick W. Betts 


An intimate and revealing story of a 
great and unique ministry 


Makes it easy to understand why his 
fellow-citizens voted him to be 


“The Most Useful Citizen of Syracuse’’ 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PXiiccion Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 

240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 

No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A “Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 

Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Masa. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gri nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
leather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 


Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 5 2-8 inches. $1.50. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Either the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


A man, accompanied by his wife, visited 
a tailor to order a suit. The couple dis- 
agreed over the material and style of 
making, and his wife lost her temper. 

“Well,” she said, turning away, “please 
yourself: I suppose you are the one who 
will wear the clothes.” 

“Well,” observed the husband, meekly, 
“T didn’t suppose you’d wear the coat and 
waistcoat.” —Tit-Bits. 

* * 

Buddy had been playing with his blocks 
on the floor, but grew tired, and his mis- 
chief soon landed him on a chair in the 
corner until he should behave properly 
again. He looked at his mother reproach- 
fully, the corners of his little mouth drawn 
down just ready to cry, and then sobbed: 

“And just after I had built you the 
nicest garage out of my blocks, mother.””— 
Indianapolis News. 

* * 

Foreman (to small son of one of his 
workmen who has met with an accident): 
“When will your dad be fit for work again?”’ 

Boy: ‘‘Can’t say for certain, but it will 
be a long time.” 

Foreman: ‘Oh, what makes you think 
that?” 

Boy: ‘‘’Cause compensation’s set in.””— 
The Locomotive. 

* * 

“Can you keep a secret?” 

“Sure.” 

“T need to borrow some money.” 

“Don’t worry. It’s just as if I never 
heard it.””—Annapolis Log. 

* ok 


“T told that man I was so dead broke 
that I had to sleep outdoors, but he said 
he was sleeping outdoors himself and had 
to pay the doctor for telling him to do it.” 
—Boston Transcript. 

a” * 

Mrs. Brown: “I saw Mary kissing the 
milkman this morning.” 

Mr. Brown: “Good heavens! Wasting 
time on him when we owe the grocer $20.” 
— Hummel. 

KS * 

“Of course you talked about me after 
I left you?” 

“No, dear, you had yourself covered 
the subject completely.”’— Pathfinder. 

* * 


Of course baseball has ‘ts points, but 
how we long to stand in a crowd again and 
watch a good snappy steam shovel.— 
Fountain Inn (S.C.) Tribune. 

Kae 

Drunk pedestrians “get killed oftener 
than drunk drivers—Claremont (Cal.) 
paper. 

ok * 
Maybe He Wants Work 

Abashed by vexatious inactivity com- 
petent architect, spirited, resolute, seeks 
to exorcise that vampire Indolence by ren- 
dering lucrative service in some congenial 
environment.—Ad ina New York paper. 


NA 


sill AAA 
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Love ThauNeven Failed 


Memories of the World War 


By John van Schaick, Jr. 


First published in the Christian header 


Nearly three hundred interesting pages 


for $1.00 


“Aside from the fact that it gives an insight 
into the principles and methods of relief work in 
war the book is valuable chiefly because it calls 
attention to the nobler traits of human nature, 
which come out when (or perhaps particularly 
when) man must endure the horrors of war. ... 
The preacher or public speaker will find in this 
little volume splendid human interest stories for 
his Armistice Day addresses or peace talks.” 

The EKvangelical Herald (St. Lowis). 
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